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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LivestocK AND Freep GRAINS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. D. R. Matthews presiding. 
Present: Representatives Matthews (presiding), Hill, Johnson. 
Also present: Representatives Cooley and MelIntire; John 
Heimburger, counsel; Mabel C. Downey, clerk. 
Mr. MartrHews (presiding). Ladies and gentlemen, I think we will 
get started on our hearings this morning. 
We have before us several bills which will be made a part of the 
record at this point: 
(The bills referred to and Department report are as follows:) 


{H. R. 9518, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To extend the National Wool Act of 1954 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 703 of the National Wool Act of 


1954 is amended by striking out ‘‘March 31, 1959” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“March 31, 1963.” 





[H. R. 9519, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To extend the National Wool Act of 1954 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 703 of the National Wool Act of 
1954 (68 Stat. 910) is amended by striking out “March 31, 1959” and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘March 31, 1963’. 





[FH. R. 9532, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To extend the National Wool Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 910) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the ‘United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 703 of the National Wool Act of 
1954 (68 Stat. 910) is amended by striking out ‘March 31, 1959” and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘March 31, 1963.” 


[H. R. 9535, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To extend the National Wool Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 910) 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 703 of the National ‘Wool Act of 


1954 (68 Stat. 910) is amended by striking out “March 31, 1959” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “March 31, 1963.’ 





[H. R. 9539, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To extend the National Wool Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 910) 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States*of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 703 of the National Wool Act of 1954 


(68 Stat. 910) is amended by striking out ‘‘March 31, 1959” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘‘March 31, 1963.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 1958. 
Hon. Haroup D. Coo.ery, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear CoNGRESSMAN Coo.ey: This is in reply to your letter of August 30, 
requesting a report on H. R. 9539, a bill to extend the National Wool Act of 1954 
= _— 910) for an additional 4-year period. This report also applies to H. R. 

The Department recommends the extension of the National Wool Act of 1954. 

The act provides for an incentive price for shorn wool to be established at such 
level as the Secretary of Agriculture, after consultation with producer representa- 
tives and after taking into consideration prices paid and other cost conditions 
affecting sheep production, determines to be necessary to encourage an annual 
production of 300 million pounds of shorn wool. Growers sell their wool in normal 
marketing channels. After the end of the marketing year and the average price 
received for shorn wool during the marketing year by all producers is known, 
payments are made to bring the national average return per pound up to the 
incentive level. The act also provides for the support of pulled wool and mohair. 
Under the existing legislation, such support is limited to wool and mohair marketed 
during the period beginning April 1, 1955, and ending March 31, 1959. In ad- 
dition to supporting prices for wool and mohair, the act authorizes the Secretary 
to enter into agreements with marketing cooperatives, trade associations, and 
others for the purpose of developing advertising and sales promotion programs, 
such programs to be financed by deductions from payments. 

Wool is one principal agricultural commodity in which our country is deficient 
in production. The act was developed to handle the special problem of price 
assistance for domestic woolgrowers without (a) adversely affecting foreign trade, 
(b) adversely affecting the competitive position of wool with imported wool and 
other fibers, and (c) having the Government in the wool-merchandising business. 
The payment program under the act is an alternative to supporting wool prices 
by loans or purchases or by raising the tariff to protect domestic growers’ prices 
against the lower prices of imported wools. Support by loans and purchases 
resulted in domestic wools accumulating in the hands of the Government while 
mills looked to imported wools for an increasing share of their requirements. 
Raising the tariff to obtain higher prices in the domestic market would adversely 
affect foreign trade and also the competitive position of wool with other fibers. 

The incentive price for shorn wool was established at 62 cents for the first 
marketing year of the payment program and has been continued at that level for 
each year since. The payments the first 2 years were greater than anticipated 
when the 62-cent incentive level was first established because of the greater than 
expected decline in the prices received for shorn wool in the free market. The 
national average received by producers for the 1955 marketing year was 42.8 
cents per pound and for the 1956 marketing year, 44.3 cents. Part of the decline 
in prices may have been the cost of getting back to a free market after several 
years of support at fixed prices. Also the CCC stocks accumulated from the 
previous price support loan programs were a depressing influence on market 
prices at the outset. The monthly average prices received by growers for shorn 
wool declined from early 1955 to a low of about 38 cents in January 1956 but 
in early 1957 were at their levels of 1952, 1953, and 1954. Consequently, the 
amounts of payments henceforth are expected to be less than the first and second 
years. Each 1 cent the national average price received by growers in the free 
market approaches the incentive price means around $3 million less required in 

ayments. 

. nder the act the total some are limited to 70 percent of the specific 
duties collected on wool and wool manufactures since January 1, 1953. hese 
amounts have ranged from 25 to 35 million dollars a year—$28 million last year. 
Through March 27, which includes the years 1953 and 1954 plus the first 2 years 
of the new program, the total was $128 million. Payments totaled approximately 
$58 million the first year and around $53 million the second. Deducting these 
$111 million in payments from the amounts available for payments, leaves a 
$17 million balance for the current and later years to cover payments in excess 
of duty collections. 

With regard to the progress being made toward increased production of wool 
in accord with the intent of the act, sheep numbers and wool production continue 
at low levels. Shorn-wool —— in 1957 is estimated at 226 million pounds 
compared with the 300-million pound goal under the act. The net decline in 
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wool production the last few years has been primarily due to reductions in sheep 
numbers in Texas and several of the Western States where severe drought condi- 
tions prevailed. Due to the nature of the enterprise, year-to-year increases in 
wool production can be expected to be only gradual even under most favorable 
conditions. 

Attached is a table showing the number of stock sheep in the United States: 
domestic production, imports, and consumption of wool; prices received by pro- 
ducers for shorn wool; payments made under the National Wool Act of 1954; 
and duty collections on imports of wool and wool manufactures by years. 

Enactment of this proposed legislation would continue the existing program 
and would result in no increase in employment or in administrative costs. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morss, Acting Secretary. 
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Mr. Marruews. I want to make an explanation to you ladies and 
gentlemen who have come from some distance to appear before our 
committee. I regret very much that we do not have a large number 
up here. I would like to assume that we make up in quality what 
we lack in quantity here this morning. 

This committee is nonpartisan, but many of our colleagues have 
made plans a year ahead of time to make special talks during this 
week. And that is the reason that they are not here with us this 
morning. 

We feel that we have an obligation to you, ladies and gentlemen who 
have come a long distance to be with us and despite the fact that we 
do not have the full committee here, we want to assure you that the 
full committee will be informed of your testimony, it will be in the 
record. We think we can give you the opportunity of a good hearing, 
in spite of the fact that a number of our members are away. 

We are delighted to have the ranking minority member, Congress- 
man Hill, with us, and most of you know Congressmen Johnson, Dixon, 
and myself. 

With the permission of our witnesses who have come from some 
distance, we have two Members of Congress here, who have a very 
brief statement to make, and I am going to give them the opportunity 
to make their statements because they are members of other commit- 
tees that are meeting at this same time, and they will have to leave 
soon. I am going to ask first of all Senator Yarborough to present 
his statement. 

Mr. Hitu. I would like to make this request, that Congressman 
Keith Thomson of Wyoming have an opportunity to file his statement 
following the testimony that we have here of the Senator from the 
State of Texas and other Members of Congress. 

Mr. Marruews. Without objection, permission is granted. Follow- 
ing the Senator’s testimony, Congressman Thomson of Wyoming and 
other colleagues who would like to present testimony may do so in the 
record at this point. 

Senator Yarborough, we will be delighted to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Senator YarBorouau. I greatly appreciate your courtesy in letting 
me present this brief statement, particularly in the light of the informed 
witnesses who are leaders in the wool industry from over the Nation. 
I only ask this permission to present mine first because I am a member 
of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, that is meeting 
at 10 o’clock, and they have a little difficulty obtaining a quorum. 
They meet the same difficulty that this honorable committee is meet- 
ing this moring. I am pledged to leave here and go there as soon as 
possible. It is my privilege to be a coauthor with Senator Barrett of 
Wyoming, that great wool-producing State that has been mentioned 
here, of a bill pending in the Senate, on which hearings have already 
been held to extend the Wool Act of 1954, which expires this year for 
an additional 4 years. 

I consider this a privilege to be here because our State is a leading 
wool-producing State, and we are concerned with this decline because 
10 or 11 years ago Texas produced about 25 percent of the wool 
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produced in the United States. In 1957 we produced only 10% 
percent of the wool produced in the United States. The wool- 
growers there have had to combat 7 years of drought in addition to 
the economic factors that have otherwise worked as adverse forces on 
the wool industry. And other persons who will appear before this 
committee, Mr. Kincaid, president of the Texas Sheep & Wool Growers 
Association, who is well informed on this question. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that the number of sheep 
in this country is far smaller now than was the case 10 years ago. In 
my own State of Texas, we had, in 1945, 8% million head of sheep. 
In 1957, after 7 years of drought, we had 4,700,000 head of sheep. 
The sheep population is about cut in half. You cannot double the 
number of sheep, in a year’s time. And wool is a critical material, a 
strategic material. 

At the beginning of World War II we were caught short with an 
inadequate supply of wool. We tried to import it from South Africa, 
and from Australia, and that first year the German submarines stopped 
about 85 percent of our wool imports. 

The aim of the National Wool Act is to stimulate production so 
that we will produce domestically one-third of the wool we consume. 
Even if the purposes of this act are successful we will be importing 
two-thirds of our wool and producing only about one-third. 

I would like to point out also that with the end of the drought this 
extension of this act is needed as a stimulation to wool production. 

We are not in the status on wool that we have with cotton where 
we caa produce our domestic needs and export millions of bales. 

Sheep on the farms and ranches of the United States number about 
27 million head this year, and as I have stated about 4,700,000, or 
about 18 percent of these are on the Texas farms and ranches. So 
our area is very much interested in the act. 

There have been objections from some wool producers to the act. 
But last fall, to find out what this situation was, I made a factfindin 
trip on the Edwards Plateau region of Texas in the great wool- 
producing area around San Angelo, Sonora, and the other wool- 
producing centers, and I found that the overwhelming majority of 
the woolgrowers there think that the act has not been sufficiently 
supported and that it is absolutely essential if we are to keep up this 
domestic production of one-third of our national needs. This has 
led to other industries. 

We now have industries in Texas that are engaged in scouring this 
wool to get the grease out. We have wool textile plants at Houston, 
Eldorado, Brownwood, and San Antonio, although most of our wool 
is shipped out of the State to Boston and other great markets for 
processing and for use in the textile plants in the eastern part of the 
country. But the most important of the manufacturing phase is 
probably the processing phase in my State where efforts are bein 
made to scour the grease to put it in a premium class where it wi 
bring more money. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a little bit more extended statement than 
that describing the terrain and the vegetation problem in Texas 
during the years of drouth. In the interests of this committee and 
knowing that many experts will follow me and they will doubtless 
cover all of these fields, I would like to just file my statement with 
the reporter. 
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I have given a brief condensation of it here. 

These facts will be presented orally when I look at this list of 
expert witnesses, and I am certain that the committee will bear 
anything else that I might have in my statement. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Marruews. Without objection the extended statement will 
be filed for the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RaLpH YARBOROUGH, A UNITED States SENATOR FROM THE 
STaTE oF TEXAS 


Mr. CHAIRMAN. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee 
on behalf of the sheep and wool producers of Texas. Sheep and wool producers 
in the State of Texas have a vital concern in the extension of the 1954 National 
Wool Act. I should be remiss if I did not call your attention to the fact that 
Texas producers lead the Nation in wool production. In 1957, they had an 
estimated clip of 37.4 million pounds; approximately 16.5 percent of United 
States production. Wyoming stands second with approximately 8.3 percent of 
total United States production. 

In earlier years, Texas’ share was even larger. I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the sharp decline in wool production in Texas since 1945. The decline has 
been much greater than in the United States as a whole as is indicated by the 
following data: 


Production of shorn wool in the United States and Texas, 1945 to date! 


United Texas Texas pro- 

States production duction as 

Year production (1,000 percentage 

(1,000 pounds) of national 

pounds) production 
isaac tntanicseddodincs sea bewaesaakddesmdndubenteankmdinneal 307, 976 74, 816 24. 29 
iho caida nce aiid ced deiiniual eh okies ua cafe xd eee abimaimmata 280, 908 71, 263 25. 36 
SO ih bvchas ddl sink mich law henge delelanadiides wiaininiaha dade aadlscavenimannies 251, 425 61, 946 24. 63 
RRR aint i Dino ak a ain, Shih india: dicks dilksan auneaeeeteagibtaiaiemalasiantadeasiedt 231, 770 55, 653 24. 01 
1949....- Scenes so sa sale rn sie eal dasa paebsiciack ai a acini 212, 899 50, 376 23. 66 
Ct. cadencadasusuesd counstossaceutaseheronmeeinee seoneoes 216, 944 51, 480 23.72 
BN tdcdiiaw ws wictt asa nips oil Sl adage tastekupis wei ebinaste MecbacnsmceananedeenndtiahadvallsSiaokatal 228, 091 48, 712 21. 35 
Baritone en nig ts ia bie ita tel ola ne dail Sea calaalal 233, 309 46, 277 19. 83 
dada eb wcsiaineichoadbaibaas MEORS aakicatin sasbecbuhaenbawibeliinse 232, 258 43, 492 18.72 
IIIc 2 dai ey cs ap tigtcdiiachnncitcced ci nian ioalagsndinceaneaiionatanatabateaniaa amas 235, 807 45, 408 19. 25 
iin batcedhwbaendnd emubeackn cud ditycearadnapbadendieciesianmmeeninaadantin 233, 370 45, 137 19. 34 
el ichaianitelinbath dati ahhh awabe niin snbientqewntidadd date held 231, 754 41, 938 18. 09 
BENE Voth xanuhahesun nwibenendthedbewadesbimnetanauneataeaeae 226, 000 | 37, 400 16. 50 











1USDA cumulative supplement to wool statistics and related data. Washington, March 1957, p. 6 
(Agricultural Marketing Service, Statistical Bulletin No. 142). 


me aoe University. Texas Business Review, vol. XXXII (1), January 1958, p. 14 (Bureau of Business 
esearch). 


Sheep on farms and ranches in the United States number more than 27 million 
head this year. Of this number almost 5 million, or more than 18 percent of all 
the Nation’s sheep are on Texas farms and ranches. 

The importance of the sheep and wool industry of Texas cannot be measured 
by income and production statistics alone, for this industry supplements agriculture 
on many ranches, utilizing more efficiently, land which otherwise would be only 

artially productive. This is particularly true of the Trans-Pecos and Edwards 

lateau regions, where approximately three-fourths of Texas sheep are growu— 
areas which have excellent conditions for sheep raising with respect to climate, 
terrain, and vegetative cover. Utilization of these rangelands by the sheep 
industry represents the most efficient use of these geographic factors. 

The sharp decline of the sheep and wool industry in Texas in the last decade 
is the result of both unfavorable prices and unfavorable weather. I need not dwell 
on devastation caused by the prolonged drought the past few years in the sheep 
producing areas of Texas. 

Fortunately, we now have sufficient moisture on our sheep ranches to produce 
substantial vegetation again. Sheep numbers on farms in United States January 1 
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are expected to be somewhat higher this year than last, a reversal of an almost 
continuous downward trend in the past 15 years. With the improved moisture 
conditions in Texas we expect an increase in sheep numbers in our State too. 

If we have more normal weather conditions in the next few years, sheep and 
wool production should recover rapidly in Texas. But to have a healthy sheep 
and wool industry Texas ranchers must have both normal weather and a satisfac- 
oy price for the wool. 

exas ranchers are vitally interested in the extension of the 1954 National Wool 
Act. They have suffered enormous losses in the past few years because of the 
unfavorable weather. It would be most unfortunate, now that weather condi- 
tions have improved, if they should find that their opportunities for recouping 
a part of the losses have been denied them because of our failure to renew the 
1954 National Wool Act which provides for supplemental payments out of tariff 
revenues. 

With tariffs on wool imports at only about 17 percent of the price for domestic 
wool, imports prevent wool prices from reaching levels which are an incentive 
to maintain sheep and wool production in Texas. It is absolutely essential that 
the 1954 National Wool Act be renewed if there is to be an incentive for our 
Texas ranchers, financially handicapped by years of drought, to make a come- 
back in wool production. 

Wool is important—even strategic—to the defense requirements of the country. 
Yet we import about two-thirds of our domestic consumption requirements. 
The Armed Forces have found no substitute for wool and continue to require large 
quantities each year. 

Texans’ concern for reversing recent trends in sheep and wool production has 
an industry angle. They have made strides toward establishing wool scouring 
facilities within the State in an effort to compete more effectively in marketing 
graded wool. In 1954 and 1955 scouring facilities were doubled, with plants at 
Brady and San Marcos now capable of cleaning nearly 30 million pounds of grease 
wool annually. 

The efforts of leading producers, growers, organizations, chambers of commerce, 
and other interested Texans in establishing wool textile plants have met with 
moderate success. Today, wool textile plants are located at Houston, Eldorado, 
Brownwood, and San Antonio. While developments in this activity are limited, 
it is hoped that with a reversal in wool production trends an expansion of textile 
plants will eventually occur. 

These are, then, some of the important factors relating to the wool industry 
in Texas which cause us to urgently request extension of the 1954 National Wool 
Act for a 4-year period. We now have favorable moisture conditions on Texas 
ranges which give much hope to sheep ranchers. When we can promise them an 
extension of the 1954 Wool Act, they can look forward to the future with renewed 
faith. 


Mr. Marruews. I want to assure you that we appreciate your 
testimony. 

Senator YAarsorouaH. The House was taking a percentage of 
the tariff collected on the imported wool, to pay these incentive 
ayments. I am certain that will be presented by the Agricultural 

epartment and others. We are a great agricultural State and I 
think the Wool Act is the most successful of all of the agricultural acts 
with which I have had any experience, as it operates in our State. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Marruews. Thank you very much. 

Senator YArBorouGH. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Marruews. We are delighted to have with us our colleague 
from Texas in the House, Mr. Fisher, and we will be glad to have him 
make a statement to us. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. O. CLARK FISHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 21ST DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Fisuer. I appreciate this privilege. I will be very brief out 
of deference to the witnesses who are here from long distances. 

Of course I associate my statement with the statement just made 
and that which will be presented by the National Wool Association. 
It works very well, and apparently is the best program that has been 
devised. We have been probing around to find some solution to 
this wool problem for years and years. My good friend, Mr. Hill, 
from Colorado is an expert on wool problems. 

I shall therefore confine my statement on the subject to an explana- 
tion of two suggested amendments to the bill that has been introduced. 
I think that many bills have been introduced. 

These amendments were offered in the Senate, were very favorably 
received by the Senate committee, and we note in the interests 
of orderly procedure it would be well to lay them before the committee 
now before the other witnesses come forward. 

You might want to question the Department about them. 

The first proposed amendment would be that the 4-year limita- 
tion be removed. Now this would be done by striking out the second 
sentence of 702 of the Wool Act. 

The bill as it me gerd passed the Senate 4 years ago, has as its 
termination the goal of the act is the annual production of 300 million 

ounds of wool. ‘The 4-year limitation was placed in the bill in con- 
leomnia with the idea of giving Congress the opportunity to refuse 
legislation since it was a new approach. 

The 300 million pounds goal would be more satisfactory termination 
date, for the industry since the production of sheep, is a long-range 
problem. 

After a lamb is born it is more than 2 years before the animal pro- 
duces a lamb and full production is not reached until they are 3 years 
of age. Therefore, in the program where a 4-year limitation, the last 
2 years are a period of uncertainty in which growers are unable to 
plan ahead, in the purchase of replacement ewes for the flock, and in 
securing loans for their operation. 

Removing the 4-year limitation and making the termination date of 
300-million-pound production goal, would give considerable added 
stability and confidence to the industry and that is the objective of 
this act, and always has been. 

Secondly, the second amendment as suggested would remove the 
word “specific” and parenthetical phrase which follows section 704 
and section 705. This would have the effect of making the limitation 
on the extended payments 70 percent of the duty on all wool and wool 
manufacture rather than 70 percent on just the specific use as is the 
case now. In other words, it would add to the fund limitation the 
ad valorem duty, as well as the specific. 

The reason for this proposed amendment is that imports of raw 
wool have not been as high as anticipated during the past few years 
and consequently, amounts available for extended payment have been 
somewhat limited. 

Also, more wool has come into the country in the form of manu- 
factured goods in my opinion. Furthermore, the program for the 
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first 2 years of the Wool Act operation costs more than anticipated 
because the world wool market for wool was in a depressed condition. 

Wool prices in the United States were further reduced through 
feeding into the market at 150 million pounds of stockpiled wool. 
That, Mr. Chairman, is now eliminated and there is no stockpile, 
which takes quite a load off the market situation, and certainly will 
help in the marketing in the future. 

During the third year of the act, wool prices early in the season 
will reduce the amount of incentive payments necessary to be made 
under the act. In fact, it is anticipated that only about one-half of 
the cost of the act of the program will be necessary for payments the 
third year. However, removal of the word ‘specific’? would make 
additional funds available in future years if depressed conditions in 
the wool market made further funds necessary to carry out the intent 
of the act. This we feel is a fair approach to making 100 percent of 
the specific duty available which would disrupt the program of section 
32 funds. We don’t want to do that. We want to protect the 
section 32 funds. In this connection tariff from wool, as amended, 
has contributed to the support of 86 other agricultural commodities 
for the past 20 years other than section 32 operations. And until the 
Wool Act became operative, 4 years ago, not 1 cent of wool tariff 
funds were ever used for the support of the wool industry. 

I have a suggested amendment that I would like to submit to the 
reporter for the record, if I may, to be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Martruews. Without objection that will be done. 

(The amendment is as follows:) 


ProposeD CoMMITTEE AMENDMENT TO BILL ror Woo. Act RENEWAL 


Viz, strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 


ing: 
That section 703 of the National Wool Act of 1954 is amended by striking out the 
second sentence thereof. 

“Src. 2. (a) The first proviso in section 704 of such Act is amended by striking 
out ‘specific’ the first time it appears therein, and by striking out ‘(whether or not 
such specific duties are parts of compound rates).’ 

““(b) The proviso in section 705 is amended by striking out ‘specific’ the first 
time it appears therein, and by striking out ‘(whether or not such specific duties 
are parts of compound rates)’.” 

Amend the title to read: “‘A bill to amend the National Wool Act of 1954 in 
order to eliminate the termination date for price supports, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. Fisner. I will say that I have permission, I think, from 
practically all of the authors of the bills now before this committee to 
join in support of these proposed amendments. 

Mr. Marruews. Thank you, Mr. Fisher. 

Are there any questions? 

We have a colleague, Hon. LeRoy Anderson, in the audience who is 
very interested in this legislation. Congressman Anderson, please 
come up here and join us, sit right over here. 

Mr. Hixii. Congressman Fisher, I want to also express my apprecia- 
tion for the wonderful opportunity I have had to work with you in 
legislation that we have had under consideration on wool ever since 
I have been a member of this committee, because the work you have 
done has been appreciated by me. 

Sometimes we have support of legislation of those who do not 
have the fundamentals at root of our difficulties. I am proud of the 
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fact that we have your cooperation and I am sure we will continue 
to work in unison. 

I would like to ask you this question. Is this true, as it appears 
to me, that if the House or the Senate wish to make any changes 
they can offer amendments and the changes can be made anytime 
we are in session if there should be changes necessary. Why have a 
definite time to end the legislation. Then you have to start over. 
Am I sound in my thinking on that? 

Mr. Fisuer. I think the gentleman from Colorado is entirely 
correct. In the very nature of things this program is a long-range 
program. 

During the debate on it when it was written and enacted the 
gentleman from Colorado offered an amendment, those who opposed 
it at the time said in perfectly good faith and probably for good 
reasons. I should say, ‘“‘Well it has not been tried. Give us a little 
time. Let us put a limitation on it and then come back and take a 
look at it and see how it works.”’ That has been done. 

So the 4-year limitation was put on. We are back now to see how 
it works. I think it worked very well. I think that will be demon- 
strated by the witnesses who will follow me. Therefore, the objection 
to the removal of limitations when it was written in the act has now 
been met. I think it would add stability and faith and confidence 
in the future of the wool business in this country, the domestic business 
of this limitation is taken off. 

It would have an automatic termination date when the 300-million- 
pound goal has been achieved. That after all is the objective of the 
act to increase the domestic production. 

Mr. Hitz. Then it has a limit anyway when you consider the 
amount of wool that you intend to produce. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Matruews. Congressman Dixon. 

Mr. Dixon. As I understand it, as the price of wool goes up the 
amount of money that is needed for the incentive payment goes down. 

Mr. FisHer. Correct. 

Mr. Drxon. The surplus has now been exhausted completely, 
has it not? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Dixon. The chances are that the price of wool could go up. 

Mr. FisHer. We hope so. 

Mr. Drxon. But still you need this amendment just as insurance in 
the event that the prices go down and more money is needed, 

Mr. Fisuer. That is correct. It will increase the income from the 
duty on wool. I think that is correct. Certainly, if it is not needed 
it will not be used. ‘To have it available it would improve the situa- 
tion, in providing insurance just in case of an unusual or extraordinary 
development. 

Mr. Drxon. Even as the bill is drawn, with your amendment, wool 
would still be contributing 30 percent of its tariff of this to other agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Mr. Fisuer. The section 32 funds, that is correct. 

Mr. Drxon. I have been trying to think, but as I recall it, for every 
1 cent that the price of wool goes up, the Government pays from 2 to 3 
million dollars less in incentive payments. 
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Mr. Fisuer. That sounds like it ought to be about right. I have 
not checked that. 

Mr. Drxon. I believe that is correct. So the likelihood of your 
amendment costing the Government very much money is not too 
strong but still the insurance would be worth a great deal to this 
industry which has been languishing. 

Mr. Fisuer. Actually, I don’t think that it will cost anything but 
it will provide that insurance, an additional amount that can be 
drawn upon in case it should become necessary. I may add that I 
understand that we add $20 million to the fund from this incentive 
payment that is to be made. 

Mr. Drxon. In the event it was needed? 

Mr. Fisuer. In the event it was needed. We are not asking for 
any increase in the incentive level, and it will not be used unless 
necessary, and, therefore, I doubt that it would be necessary. I can’t 
believe that there would be much likelihood that it will increase the 
cost of the program at all. But it does provide that. That would 
be desired. 

Mr. Dixon. Personally, I appreciate your viewpoint. While this 
provision is not in my bill, I support the idea. I certainly commend 
you for your testimony. 

Mr. Marruews. Thank you very much, Congressman Fisher. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


STaTEMENT oF Hon. E. Kerra THomson, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STaTE OF WYOMING 


Mr. Chairman, on August 29, 1957, I joined with many of my colleagues in 
introducing legislation to extend the National Wool Act of 1954, the number of 
my bill being H. R. 9532. On that date, speaking on the floor of the House, I 
stated that it was essential ‘‘that legislation be enacted early in the next session 
to extend the act, if we are to avoid the harmful effect of uncertainty within the 
industry.”’ I wish to congratulate the committee and the chairman for recognizing 
= need for early action by promptly requesting reports and arranging these 

earings. 

The testimony in these hearings previously submitted has generally very well 
covered the need for legislation, as well as the justification of the enactment of this 

articular legislation as a solution to the problem, at least for the immediate 
uture. I will attempt to avoid burdening the record by repeating factual testi- 
mony that has not been and cannot be controverted. 

The chaotic conditions of the industry existing prior to 1954 are well known. 
The fact that a conventional Government price-support program had only 
resulted in the accumulation of 150 million tons of wool in Government ware- 
houses, stored at taxpayers’ expense with a depressing effect upon the free market, 
is well recognized. The last of that wool has been removed from Government 
storage. 

I think it is important that we constantly keep before ourselves the fact that 
wool and sugar are the only two major agricultural crops which we produce in 
this country that are not produced in surplus or in excess of our rate of consump- 
tion. We produce in this country only about one-third of the wool which we 
consume. With regard to these commodities, the problem is a tariff problem, 
and not one of surplus commodities. The American producer of these products, 
as with almost all other agricultural or industrial products, simply cannot compete 
with the lower living standards, the lower wages, the lower taxes, and the lower 
costs of production in other countries. 

I think we must also constantly keep in mind that wool is certainly a basic 
agricultural commodity in the sense that it affects the country asa whole. Sheep 
and wool are produced and fed in significant quantities in almost every State in 
the Nation. Livestock and livestock products account for by far the greatest 
portion of our farm income. When wholesale reductions occur in the production 
of sheep, as in the postwar period prior to 1954, the effect on all other segments 
of the agricultural economy is significant and is bad. Lands used for this pro- 
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duction are either diverted to the production of cattle or other agricultural prod- 
ucts, with attendant price and supply dislocations. The fact that this decline 
in production of sheep has been halted has been a benefit to most other segments 
of agriculture. 

The effect of the act or its extension is not to place a tax burden on the American 
people, to produce an unneeded commodity or a commodity in excess of require- 
ments. Revenues come only from tariff on imported wool. The solution could 
have been by tariff increases or by import quotas, but this was determined in 1954 
to be contrary to our trade policies. Wool is a strategic material which we need 
from domestic producers in greater quantities even than now produced. To 
provide for this incentive payment from the tariff revenues, rather than to provide 
higher tariffs or quotas, is not to give wool a preferred position over other primary 
agricultural products. These other agricultural products with regard to which 
we have price and supply problems are given far greater protection by either tariff, 
quotas, or absolute embargoes on imports. Even under the act, we are giving 
wool something less in the way of protection. 

Another thing I think we should remember is that, even though this legislation 
was the salvation of the important wool industry faced with outright extinction, 
it has not solved all of the problems. The price has improved. Without specu- 
lating on the effect of the removal of the Commodity Credit stockpile, the fact is 
that payments in the initial year of operation were $58 million, or 44.9 percent 
of the market price, to maintain a 62-cent incentive level, whereas estimated 
payments for this year will be something in the neighborhood of $20 million, or 
from 15 to 20 percent of the price received on the market, to maintain the same 
support price of 62 cents. This shows a tendency to achieve the objective. The 
improvement in price has worked to the advantage of all segments of the industry 
and the consumer. Nevertheless, another important thing for us to remember is 
that the only market for American-produced wool is the American manufacturer 
and the American consumer. 

It is alarming that mill consumption is running 17 percent below a year ago. 
Without speculating on what would have happened had there been no drought, 
it is of concern that our production in 1957 was only 226 million pounds, and far 
short of the 300 million-pound objective, and that imports still make up two- 
thirds of the domestic consumption. 

These problems yet remain unsolved. I bring this out because I want my 
colleagues to fully understand that the passage of this legislation is not in any way 
going to lessen my support for general legislation that will provide adequate pro- 
tection and a proper share of the market for domestic producers of all products. 
When their production and their price is being adversely affected by unfair foreign 
competition due to cheap labor, lower taxes, and the taking of advantage of our 
successful effort to raise the standard of living for all of our people, it is in the 
interest of every American businessman, laboring man, and agricultural producer 
that this overall situation be corrected. I shall continue to work to that end 
after the passage of this legislation, just as I have while the 1954 law was in effect. 
There is no market for American wool in Japan or other cheap-labor countries, 
The problems of the American woolen mills and manufacturers must be solved. 
In the interest of the general economy, this extends to cotton and other American 
products. American workers must be kept employed to provide a customer for 
agricultural products at a fair price to the producer. The great intra-American 
mass market must be preserved so that our country can continue to advance and 
raise our standard of living for all of the people as an example and an incentive to 
the rest of the world. This is in the interest and to the advantage of the free 
world and can, in my opinion, be done without any damage, but rather advantage, 
to the free world. The overall effect will be to promote sound trade and not to 
improperly restrict trade. 

In the meantime, this act that has proved itself should be extended. The 
extension should be for an indefinite period. Even with the passage of more 
general legislation it is impossible to determine how long it would take to remove 
the necessity for this legislation. That decision would always rest in the hands 
of Congress, as the inherent right of Congress to change the law as needed would 
not be affected. Placing it on an indefinite extension, however, would give the 
additional confidence in the future needed to bring about the required expansion 
of the industry with consequent lessening of pressure on other agricultural com- 
modities. Because of the indefinite extension and the uncertainty of economic 
conditions now and for an indefinite future, the limitation of sources of revenue 
to specific duties should be eliminated to assure adequate financing in all events, 
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which would still be without any burden on general revenues and would only be 
a payment in lieu of tariff from present tariff income. i 

The extension of this act is essential in the interest of all of agriculture, in the 
best interest of all of America and of Americans everywhere. I urge that this be 
done without delay. 


Pate) ae | 1 hata 





STATEMENT OF Hon. CuAIR ENGLE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, I was necessarily absent from Washington at the time of your 
subcommittee conducted hearings on a number of measures designed to extend 
the National Wool Act of 1954. I would, therefore, like to submit a statement 
for the record of that hearing indicating the desire of the sheep producers in my 
district in California to have action taken by the Congress to extend the act 
which now expires at the end of the 1958 wool marketing season. 

I should like to add my endorsement to the testimony presented at the hearing 
by representatives of the grower organizations, and I can tell you that the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association most heartily supports such legislation. 

The act has made it possible for American producers to stay in business and 
to continue to produce a part of our minimum requirements in case of a defense 
emergency without being forced to meet the price of imports and without, at 
the same time, excluding imports to the United States or seriously diminishing 
the United States market for the wool produced by our foreign suppliers. 

Secondly, it is my understanding that with tariff receipts on specific duties on 
raw wool down from figures forecast and cost of the program somewhat higher 
than anticipated during the period of time the Government was disposing of its 
CCC stockpile, there has been some fear created that the act will not provide 
sufficient funds to carry out its purpose. That is because the use of funds is limited 
to an amount equal to 70 percent of the specific duties on wool imports. It has, 
therefore, been proposed to this committee for consideration that the limiting word 
“specific”? be removed and that an amount equal to 70 percent of all wool duties 
be allocated for incentive payments if such funds are needed. 

I should like to endorse that proposal made to your committee by Congress- 
man Clark Fisher and approved, I understand, by the authors of other pending 
bills to extend the act. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. E. Y. Berry, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
Strate or SoutH Daxora 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your com- 
mittee in support of H. R. 9518, which provides for an extension of the National 
Wool Act of 1954. 

As this committee well knows, the National Wool Act has been very effective 
in reviving a sick sheep and wool industry, but the job is only partly done and it 
is necessary for an immediate extension in order to complete the purposes for 
which the act of 1954 was passed. 

Four years ago President Eisenhower recommended legislation for promoting 
development of a sound and prosperous wool industry in connection with national 
security, and in addition, to promote the general economic welfare of the Nation. 
It is well to point out at this place that we produce only about one-third of our 
normal peacetime wool requirements in this country and that we must depend 
upov imports for the balance. 

Our national wool production declined about 40 percent following the beginning 
of World War II because of foreign purchases made by the Government. That, 
plus the fact that the 1948 Trade Agreements Act reduced the tariff on wool to a 
point where the price of wool was such that a producer could not meet the com- 
petitive foreign price. The wool producer has suffered from the same cost-price 
squeeze as other segments of agriculture. 

The purpose of the National Wool Act was to produce an incentive for domestic 
wool production to increase such production to at least 300 million pounds of 
shorn wool. This goal can only be reached either by the extension of the National 
Wool Act of 1954, or by raising the tariff to a protective level which probably 
cannot be done because of our present foreign trade policy. 
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NATIONAL WOOL ACT PASSED 


The legislation as it was recommended by President Eisenhower in January 
1954, and as passed by both Houses of Congress, had six principal provisions. 

1. That prices of domestically produced wool be permitted to seek their level 
in the market, competing with other fibers, and with imported wool, thus resulting 
in only one price for wool—the market price. 

2. That direct payments be made to domestic producers sufficient, when added 
to the average market price of the season, to raise the average return per pound 
to an incentive parity ratio. 

3. That each producer receive the same support payment per pound of wool, 
rather than a variable rate, depending upon the market price he had obtained. 
If each grower is allowed his reward from the market, efficient production in 
marketing will be encouraged. This has the further advantage of avoiding the 
need for governmental loans, purchases, storage, or other regulations of inter- 
ference with the market. Further, it imposes no need for periodic action to 
control imports in order to protect the domestic price-support program. 

4. That funds to meet wool payments be taken from the general revenues 
within the amount of unobligated tariff receipts from wool. 

5. That similar methods of support be adopted for pulled wool and for mohair, 
with proper regard for the relationships of their prices to those of similar 
commodities. 

6. Section 708 of the act provides a self-help feature whereby woolgrowers 
can work together more effectively in developing and financing advertising and 
promotion programs to improve the demand for the industry’s products, and 
thereby increase the price received in the free market. 


THE EFFECT OF THE ACT 


The act is achieving its goal of increasing production. This is the fourth year 
the act has been in effect. The support was limited to the marketings during 
the period April 1, 1955, through March 31, 1959. An extension, however, is 
essential. The decline in our sheep numbers has been slowed down and an 
extension is needed to permit a continued improvement of our sheep numbers. 

It will be recalled that the original bill as passed by the Senate had no termina- 
tion date. The Hose committee, however, placed a termination date on the pro- 
gram under the theory that since it was a new and different sol:'tion to a problem, 
and since it had never been previo''sly tried, it would be well to put a 4year 
termination date upon the act to give Congress an opportunity to review its value. 

I am sure the committee is satisfied that the incentive payment program under 
the act is proving to be a sound solution to the problem confronting wool. The 
program has provided a good domestic price without adversely affecting foreign 
trade and without putting the Government in the business of storing and mer- 
chandising wool supplies. 

The program is functioning. It is restoring confidence in the industry. The 
revenue from wool imports is more than paying the cost of the program. Renewal 
of the program is necessary to retain the gains already made and give the growers 
sufficient confidence to expand wool prod" ction. 

While I personally helieve that the :ltimate solution of this problem and the 
problems of many other domestic ind stries is an adequate protective tariff, 
I am confident thats ch is not practical at this particr lar time and 1intil adeq: ate 
tariffs and import q otas can be assessed, to protect the domestic wool ind stry, 
along with the other domestic ind stries, it is, I believe, absol: tely essential that 
we extend the National Wool Act of 1954 for an additional 4-year period. 

I thank you for your consideration and your early and favorable action on 
this bill. 


Mr. Mattruews. We go next to Mr. Marvin McLain, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
We are delighted to have you with us, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MARVIN L. MCLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY ; 
ACCOMPANIED BY FRANK W. IMMASCHE, COMMODITY STABILI- 
ZATION SERVICE, AND F. RICHARD BURKE, AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING SERVICE 


Mr. McLain. I have a prepared statement, together with some 
charts and tables which, with your permission, I should like to present 
for the record, if that will be agreeable. 

Mr. Marruews. Without objection, that may be done. 

Mr. Mcharn. After we finish the statement, we will be glad to 
answer any questions you might have. 

I am happy to appear before your committee on behalf of the 
Department of Agriculture to recommend extension of the National 
Wool Act of 1954. This program was developed 4 years ago by the 
wool growers, the executive branch, and the Congress as & measure 
to meet the special problems of our ‘domestic wool industry. 

With wool, we are dealing with an agricultural commodity in which 
our country is deficient in production. The cost and problems in 
producing wool are such that the production of wool, even with price 
support through loans and purchases at the maximum level authorized, 
declined over 40 percent following the beginning of World War II. 
Furthermore, in supporting wool prices through loans and purchases, 
domestic wool accumulated in the hands of the Government while 
yO wools supplied an increasing share of our requirements. 

his special message to Congress on agriculture 4 years ago, 
President Eisenhower recommended legislation for promoting the 
development of a sound and prosperous domestic wool industry as 
a measure of national security and in the promotion of the general 
economic welfare. We are producing only about one-third of our 
normal peacetime requirements. The foreign wool upon which we 
must rely to supplement our domestic production requires shipping 
over sealanes from 5,000 to 8,000 miles. 


REASONS FOR DECLINE IN DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


Over the years, domestic woolgrowers have been faced with one 
uncertainty after another in the market outlook for their product. 
The tariff on wool was reduced in 1948 under the Trade Agreements 
Act. The protection afforded by the tariff has been further reduced 
by the rise in the general level of prices and costs. The tariff today 
provides protection equivalent to only approximately 20 percent of the 
price received by growers, compared with 77 percent in 1930. 

Woolgrowers have been facing increasing costs of labor, equipment, 
and supplies. They have been caught in the squeeze between higher 
costs, on the one hand, and relatively less protection from imports 
of foreign wool, on the other. 

Specialized labor is of major importance in sheep ranching, especially 
in the western range areas. There has been a scarcity of competent 
labor, and wage rates have increased more than any other major item 
of expense. Wool production became less attractive as an enterprise 
during a period when national income was rising to record levels and 
production of agricultural commodities already in surplus was on 
the increase. 
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The number of sheep shorn in the United States has declined from 
49 million head producing 388 million pounds of wool in 1942 to 26 
million head producing 226 million pounds in 1957, yet our range and 
feed resources best utilized by sheep will carry a higher level of 
production. 

Our situation with wool is a special one, like sugar. Wool and 
sugar are the two major agricultural commodities in which the United 
States is deficient in production. Both face heavy import competition 
with serious complications. Legislation and programs for commodi- 
ties which are produced in surplus in this country just do not fit the 
problems with which we are confronted in the case of wool and sugar. 


PLAN DEVELOPED AFTER FULL STUDY OF SITUATION 


The plan of price assistance under the National Wool Act of 1954 
was developed after considerable study and with the advice and 
counsel of all segments of the industry. Raising the tariff as a solution 
would be contrary to our aims for expanding foreign trade, particu- 
larly with our friends in the Southern Hemisphere. Also, achieving 
higher prices for wool by increasing the tariff would adversely affect 
the competitive position of wool with other fibers. 

As mentioned, price support through loans was not maintaining 
domestic production and was getting the Government more and more 
in the wool-merchandising business while losing markets for domestic 
wool. 

Under the National Wool Act of 1954— 

1. An annual production of 300 million pounds of shorn wool— 
about one-third more than we are now producing—is to be encouraged 
as a measure for our national security and promotion of the general 
economic welfare. 

2. An incentive price is established to encourage this larger pro- 
duction. 

3. The price will be obtained by means of payments to growers to 
bring their income from wool up to the incentive level, rather than 
by raising prices in the free market. 

4. A portion of the duties collected on imports of wool and wool 
manufactures is appropriated to finance the payments. 

5. Section 708 of the act provides a self-help feature whereby wool- 
growers can work together more effectively in developing and financing 
advertising and promotion programs to improve the demand for the 
industry’s products and, thereby increase the prices received in the 
free market. 


HOW PAYMENTS ARE MADE FOR SHORN WOOL 


The incentive price has been set at 62 cents for each of the marketing 
years under the program to date. Growers sell their wool in normal 
marketing channels. After the year is over, and the average price 
received for wool sold during the marketing year is known, payments 
are made to bring the national average price received by all growers 
up to the incentive level. The payments are made at one percentage 
rate—the percentage required to bring the national average price 
for wool sold in the free market up to the incentive level. 
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This one rate is applied to the net sales proceeds received by each 
grower to determine the amount of his incentive payment. By making 
the payments on a percentage basis, growers are encouraged to im- 
prove the quality and marketing of their wool to obtain the best price 
possible, because the higher the price the individual grower gets in 
the free market the greater his payment. 

The support for pulled wool is provided to maintain normal mar- 
keting practices; that is, prevent unusual shearing prior to marketing 
just to get the payment on shorn wool. This is being handled by 
making payments on all sales of unshorn lambs, irrespective of whether 
they are sold for replacement, feeding, or slaughter. 

Then, if the new owner sells the lambs without shearing them, his 
payment will be adjusted downward by the amount due on the weight 
of the lambs purchased. Likewise, iP he shears the lambs and sells 
the wool, his wool payment will be adjusted downward by this same 
amount. In this way, the original producer and the later feeder or 
breeder-owner share in the payments. 

Payments are made only to bona fide producers. To qualify for a 
payment, the applicant must have owned the sheep or lambs from 
which the wool was shorn or the unshorn lambs sold for at least 30 days. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 provides for the support of mohair 
by payments similar as for shorn wool. The support price for mohair 
has been set at 70 cents for each marketing year. This price is near 
the minimum of the range authorized by the act with the incentive 
price for shorn wool at 62 cents. Production of mohair has been on 
the increase since 1952. 


WOOL PRICES LOWER FIRST 2 YEARS THAN ANTICIPATED 


The payments on wool under the program the first 2 years were 

reater than anticipated when 62 cents was first established asthe 

incentive level. This resulted from a greater than expected decline 
in the prices received for shorn wool in the free market. 

Part of the price decline may have been the cost of getting back to a 
free market after several years of support at fixed prices. Also, the 
CCC-owned wool accumulated from the previous price support loan 
programs was a bearish factor. These stocks totaling over 150 
million pounds at the beginning of the incentive payment program 
were finally eliminated last month as a depressing influence on the 
market. 

The average prices received by growers declined from around 50 
cents in early 1955 to a low of about 38 cents in January 1956. We 
were optimistic about the recovery to 56.4 cents by June last year. 
However, that has been tempered by a softening of prices since. In 
mid-December the average was 46.4 cents and 45.2 cents in mid- 
January. 

WOOL SITUATION 


The decline since June was primarily due to lower prices in the 
world market. Curtailed buying by Japan and uncertainty of de- 
mand prospects in the United Kingdom and France have been de- 
pressing factors in the world market. At the opening auctions in 
Australia in late August and early September, prices were about 10 
percent below their peaks last May. They declined further and by 
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early January were 25 percent below last May. They are now down 
near the lows of 1955. Since the middle of January, wool prices in the 
British Dominion markets have firmed up and have shown a little rise. 

As to our own situation, United States mill consumption of apparel 
wool has been running about 17 percent below a year earlier. In 
contrast, consumption of manmade fibers is up over 8 percent. The 
higher wool prices last winter and spring may not have been as ad- 
vantageous to the industry as many thought they were. 


RATES OF PAYMENT 


As a result of the decline in shorn wool prices during the 1955 mar- 
keting year, the national average for the year was 42.8 cents. With 
the incentive level at 62 cents, that meant incentive payments at the 
rate of 44.9 percent. The average price received by growers in the 
market during the 1956 marketing year was 44.3 cents and the rate 
of payment 40 percent. 

For the 1957 marketing year to date, the average prices by months 
have ranged from 56.4 to 45.2 cents which indicate that the rate of 
payments for the current year may be from 15 percent to 20 percent 
of the price received in the market. 

Prices received for mohair the first 2 years were above the 70-cent 
support level and no payments were required. The price for the 1957 
year was reported at 88 cents so no payments on mohair will be re- 
quired this year. However, with the recent softening of prices, pay- 
ments may be required for the fourth year. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR PAYMENTS 


Under the act, the total payments are limited to 70 percent of the 
specific duties collected on imports of wool and wool manufactures 
from January 1, 1953. In this way, the payments for price assistance 
on wool are related to the duties collected under the protective tariff. 

By the beginning of the first year of the incentive program, these 
amounts totaled about $68 million and thus provided a backlog of 
funds available for payments in cars when the duties are not suf- 
ficient to cover the required payments. 

Payments totaled approximately $58 million the first year and 
around $53 million the second. Current duty collections available 
for payments amounted to about $31 million during the first year 
and $28 million the second. Thus the payments for the first 2 years 
exceeded current collections available for payments by about $52 
million and reduced the backlog by that much. 

With the general decline in wool prices in the world markets since 
last May, it appears that the backlog available for payments may be 
completely exhausted by the end of the fourth year. This is based on 
the assumption that the average price received by growers in the free 
market holds around 48 cents. Each 1 cent the national average price 
received for wool fails to equal the incentive price means $3 million in 
payments. 

The price situation, both in this country and abroad, after the ex- 
tension of the National Wool Act will determine whether the 70 per- 
cent of specific duty collections on imports of wool and wool manu- 
factures will be sufficient to maintain the incentive price for shorn wool 
at a truly incentive level over the years ahead. 
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TRENDS IN SHORN-WOOL PRODUCTION 


With regard to the progress being made toward increased produc- 
tion of wool in accord with the intent of the act, sheep numbers and 
wool production continue at low levels. The net decline in wool pro- 
duction in the last few years has been primarily due to reductions in 
sheep numbers in Texas and several of the Western States where severe 
drought conditions prevailed. 

Shorn-wool production in 1957 was greater than a year earlier in 23 
of the 35 native sheep States and in Arizona and South Dakota of the 
13 western sheep States. 

About 70 percent of our total production, of course, is in the 13 
Western States where range conditions and cattle prices influence sheep 
numbers. Furthermore, due to the nature of the enterprise, vear-to- 
year increases in wool production can be expected to be only gradual 
even under most favorable conditions. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION UNDER SECTION 708 


Section 708 of the National Wool Act of 1954 provides a method 
for growers to organize and conduct advertising and sales-promotion 
programs for the industry’s products and the financing of such pro- 
grams by deductions from their payments. It thus permits growers to 
use their own money in efforts to increase the demand for and the re- 
turns from lamb and wool in the free market and thereby reduce the 
amount of payments from the Government to accomplish the objec- 
tives of the act. 

Soon after passage of the act, growers and grower groups organized 
the American Sheep Producers Council to conduct advertising and 
sales-promotion programs for lamb and wool. 

Growers, in a referendum held in 1955, approved deductions of not 
to exceed 1 cent a pound from incentive payments on shorn wool 
and not to exceed 5 cents per hundredweight from the payments on 
unshorn lambs for financing the advertising and sales-promotion 

rograms. Intensive programs of advertising and sales promotion 
or both lamb and wool are underway. 

So far the Secretary has approved the deductions from the pay- 
ments for each of the 3 marketing years, 1955, 1956, and 1957. These 
deductions will be sufficient to finance the promotion and market- 
development activities of the council for 3 years and provide a reserve 
sufficient to carry the program for a fourth year. 

Upon extension of the National Wool Act, it is planned that the 
Secretary will hold another referendum to determine the continued 
willingness of growers to use a portion of their payments to conduct 
advertising and sales promotion of their products. 


RESEARCH AND OTHER ACTIONS TO AID INDUSTRY 


The Department has been giving increased attention to programs 
which will help the industry improve its production and marketing 
efficiency and thereby lessen the need for price assistance. Research 
and other action programs dealing with disease control, improvement 
of production and marketing practices, conservation measures to 
increase the carrying capacity of both public and private grazing 
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lands and greater efficiency in processing and adapting the industry’s 
products to consumer preferences all are contributing to the achieve- 
ment of our objective. 


EXTENSION OF NATIONAL WOOL ACT RECOMMENDED 


The 1958 marketing year beginning April 1 will be the fourth and 
last year for incentive payments under the existing legislation. The 
National Wool Act of 1954 limits such support to marketings during 
the period April 1, 1955, through March 31, 1959. 

Your committee placed a termination date in the bill it reported to 
the House. The committee stated that this was not to be construed 
as meaning that they felt the wool program should be of a temporary 
character. 

They said that, on the contrary, they hoped and believed that the 
program would provide a relativ ely permanent solution to our wool 
problems but since the program is new and different from any tried 
before, it would be well to review its operation and effect after a time 
and make such improvements and changes as experience might 
indicate. 

We believe that the incentive payment program under the National 
Wool Act is proving to be a sound solution to the special problem of 
wool. As I mentioned, in the case of wool we are on a net import 
basis. The program is providing the needed price assistance to our 
domestic woolgrowers: 

(a) Without adversely affecting foreign trade; 

(b) Without adversely affecting the competitive position of 
wool with imported w ool and other fibers; and 

(c) Without having the Government in the wool merchandising 
business. 

The program is restoring initiative and confidence in the industry. 
The tariff designed to protect the industry is also providing the finan- 
cial assistance needed to meet increasing costs and competition from 
foreign imports. Reports coming to us indicate increased interest is 
being shown in sheep production as forage and range conditions permit. 

Due to the longtime nature of the enterprise, it is obvious that a 
continuing program is essential to retain the gains already made and 
give growers the confidence needed for them to proce ed with their 
plans for increasing wool production. Early extension of the act is 
therefore recommended by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, here is the set of charts and tables on the wool situa- 
tion and the incentive payment program which I mentioned. With 
your permission, I should like to have them placed in the record. 

We thank you very sincerely for your patience in listening to our 
views on the special situation with respect to wool and extension of the 
National Woo ol Act of 1954. 

Mr. Martruews. Thank you. Permission has already been granted 
to insert the charts in the record. 

(The charts referred to are as follows:) 
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Exhibit 
A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 


H. 
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Stock sheep and lambs on farms January 1. 

United States-duty-paid imports of wool by specific countries of origin. 

Foreign value of wool imported into the United States and import duties. 

Prices paid by farmers. 

Pasture feed conditions, October 1, 1956. 

Prices for wool at Boston and Sydney, Australia. 

CCC holdings of wool accumulated from 1952 to 1954, price-support loan 
program. 

Average price received in the open market by growers and incentive pay- 
ments for shorn wool. 

Number of stock sheep in the United States; domestic production, imports 
and consumption of wool; wool prices and payments under the National 
Wool Act of 1954; and 70 percent of duties collected on wool and wool 
manufactures. 

Number of goats clipped; production and consumption of mohair, and 
farm price of mohair in the United States. 

Number of farms and ranches reporting sheep and shearing sheep in 1949 
and 1954. 


. Production of shorn wool, by States. 


Estimated mill consumption of wool, cotton, rayon, acetate, other man- 
made fibers and silk, United States, 1938 to date. 


. Price per pound of wool and other textile fibers, 1938 to date. 


— collected on wool and wool manufactures imported into the United 

states. 

Projections of payments under wool payment program and duty collections 
available for payments through the 1958 marketing year with incentive 
price at 62 cents for the 1958 marketing year. 

Wool payments through October 31, 1957, for the 1955 marketing year. 

Wool payments through November 30, 1957, for the 1956 marketing year. 

How wool payments are figured. 
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ExuHrBit A 
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The decline in sheep numbers from 1942 to 1950 was the most drastic in history. 
Our wool production has varied with sheep numbers. Over 70 percent of our 
shorn wool is produced in the 13 western range States, including Texas and South 
Dakota. Sheep numbers in those States have declined about 50 percent since 
1942, and in the rest of the country 39 percent. 

The net decline in the last few years has been primarily due to reductions in 
sheep numbers in Texas and several of the Western States where severe drought 
conditions prevailed. Shorn-wool production in 1957 was greater than a year 
earlier in 23 of the 35 native sheep States and in Arizona and South Dakota of 
the 13 western sheep States. (Exhibit A.) 
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EXHIBIT C 
FOREIGN VALUE OF WOOL IMPORTED INTO THE U. S. AND IMPORT DUTIES 
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Exurisir D 


PRICES PAID BY FARMERS 
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U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 57(9)-2382 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 





The sheep industry is an industry which is especially dependent upon an ade- 
quate supply of specialized labor. Farm management studies show that the hired 
labor bill on sheep ranches in the northern plains area increased from about 
$924 in 1942, to nearly $2,800 in 1956. With the decline of the frontier and the 
a of civilization on the sheep industry, production costs have been increased 

% competition from other industries for land, labor, and other production factors 
(Exhibit D.) 
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EXxHIsit F 


PRICES FOR WOOL AT BOSTON 
AND SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA* 
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32 EXTEND NATIONAL WOOL ACT OF 1954 


Exnursit J 


Number of goats clipped; production and consumption of mohair, and farm price of 
mohair in the United States 








Number of Imports Farm price (cents per 
goats Produc- for con- Exports | Consump- pound) 
Year clipped tion— sumption (million tion— |__ eas 
(1,000 grease (million pounds)? grease 
head) basis pounds)! basis Actual Support 
level 

3, 918 16.8 0.1 (3) (‘) 34.8 § 21.0 
4, 068 18.8 2 (8) 23.3 47.3 § 21.0 
4, 297 21.1 3 (3) (‘) 49.7 ) 
4, 542 21.8 1.0 (8) (4) 56.9 () 
4, 322 20.7 9 (3) (‘) 49.3 (*) 
4, 276 20. 2 1.0 . 03 29. 5 57.1 (8) 
4, 109 20. 4 8.4 . 08 19.0 60.1 (8) 
4, 291 22.0 4 .16 16.1 55.3 (8) 
3, 939 19.3 1.3 ll 23.4 61.1 (8) 
3, 672 18.2 .6 -10 17.9 53.6 (6) 
3, 164 16.0 —_ . 08 11.5 45.4 (8) 
2, 558 13.0 on ian 18.5 46.3 (§) 
2, 530 13. 2 2.2 ll 21.0 76.0 49.1 
2, 472 12.9 2.9 . 04 13.5 118.0 53.4 
2, 287 12,2 1.9 . 08 13.5 96.3 57.2 
2, 337 12.8 3 1. 08 712.2 7.7 60.7 
2, 618 14.6 a 3.09 711.6 72.4 64.3 
2, 983 16.9 0 7. 38 79.5 82. 2 70.0 
3, 164 18.2 0 14. 43 73.8 84.4 70.0 











1 Actual weight. 

2 Includes alpaca. 

# Included with wool. 

4 Not available. 

$ Estimated on basis of loan rate of $0.20 per pound for adult and $0.30 per pound for kid mohair in Texas, 
with adult mohair comprising 87 percent of total. 

6 No support programs. 

? Beginning July 1953, reported consumption included alpaca, common goat hair, etc.; therefore, begin- 
ning with 1953, domestic mohair is derived from reported stocks, production, imports, and exports 

Preliminary- 


Prepared by Livestock and Dairy Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, Jan. 16, 1958. 
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Exnursir K 


Number of farms and ranches reporting sheep and shearing sheep in 1949 and 1954 

























































































Number of farms reporting | Number of farms reporting 
sheep shearing sheep 
States , aha 
1954 1950 1954 1949 

a ict Mt win wenialalpwanbaiatedcdntisensinstueaitada 1, 540 1, 36 1,315 1, 207 
New Hampshire. .-.-..---- Wiaswiieesirewebibaleiin 663 463 505 376 
cn cncandaibtnwededdinbennodebttiws 560 557 473 490 
Massachusetts... ............... pilinecenwwdalbins 1, 008 681 758 512 
BE Bed cde dich natn adtingudaedandte 156 126 125 104 
ee Janhtapaanwnergutiie 749 543 575 422 

Pe Rp riinwiereusiceneaenesiinnas 4, 676 3, 734 3, 751 3,111 
eh psd niga i eildaiens 4, 324 4,126 3,810 3, 548 
pS ES EE Se ae 1, 091 681 777 422 
Iida nniudintinas candadudeesndumbnn 9, 015 7, 643 7, 903 6, 557 

ph a a ee a es 14, 430 12, 450 12, 490 10, 527 
a lace 31,154| 30, 787 30, 009 29, 601 
RE LR Ss eee ee 20, 446 17, 706 18, 668 16, 760 
Be riiisncencigynetetnnuteecewamdnuaweniee 25, 321 20, 594 | 23, 459 18, 967 
I sn. cnt inact newncoonte ia 7, 984 8, 947 | 7, 671 8, 568 
NG hil Be nwendktauenesentiibhtans osai 10, 311 9, 575 | 9, 678 8, 826 

Bast North Contral.......deiece-..cacss 95, 166 87, 609 89, 485 82, 722 
SS OT Le 20, 910 18, 710 20, 524 17, 791 
Ne A ne adalat ct dltetanaaduiid 28, 863 22, 657 28, 588 22, 327 
ink nisawegnan Desemnnnnatdinedginwcigasndd 20, 090 24, 734 20, 264 25, 461 
OS. eee eee ee 6, 898 6, 257 6, 864 5, 993 
OU AON sits news tidccwdcccacunmunacinues 11, 274 9, 450 11, 325 8, 987 
DN nes, Baca adja cieeciclgial siete sosdnwine 4, 596 3, 247 4, 452 2, 705 
Kansas-__. Entice) ikea esseindaabesscsanmenee 7, 376 7, 644 7, 227 7, 197 

West North Central. .-_..... bi Ghininrendnbbati 100, 007 92, 699 99, 244 90, 461 
 iitirdnnntkigthonddind ainda nnctelebars 131 86 r 94 it 
Pd Eniccasbetbantanaketbnscennendihia 1, 612 1, 460 1, 468 1, 291 
pS EE ee eae () 1 © . take 
inti cdwiiasanininaedetedwteriacew 9, 417 8, 771 8, 853 8, 406 
WE WE. 5 cn scGkdenensandisledencnduaeie 9, 738 | 10, 094 | 9, 458 9, 796 
De ae 2, 795 2, 217 | 2, 129 | 1, 821 
CO ea ee (4) 277 | (4) 125 
CR sdniitee denon dane Se csinctedabieennntn a toaill (1) 507 (1) 293 
ae hihithinacdsdcbbhvnwurcstithwanandeaiee @) 140 3) 76 

aE oe 23, 693 23, 553 22, 002 21, 872 
OE SEE ELT EE PN 11, 706 13, 583 11, 408 13, 659 
bhi cecancdtnnetkewekutdinn Shawahedaaie 7, 600 7,418 | 7, 233 7, 265 
lah aia deine teighatinded 1, 035 647 747 437 
REE ihre dud ondianenantendinanendet 1, 626 1, 284 1, 261 892 

East South Central. ..._- Cae nae Seuctemiie 21, 967 22, 932 | 20, 649 22, 253 
i Sb te Ol ee ~ 4,485 1, 424 “1, 250 1, 273 
kc cetidvackudtivcéoncdunesithanance: m 2, 721 2, 565 1,717 1, 543 
Ea eS Sakuaetoeiebbbonanetece 3, 726 2, 902 3, 339 2, 590 
We iiiecdedatsetcutsktadbhvinbuieoth bananas 23, 288 | 21, 536 21, 309 18, 638 

West South Central...._.........--....- 31, 220 28, 427 27, 615 24, 044 
CR Dirk. Steen he ho 4,195 3, 381 4,085 3,001 
eth coats nb uiibdiinnnat chek 4, 648 3, 875 4, 378 3, 310 
Te Eiinigtls ccd tidnhseocwuitaeeiawaeld ‘ 3, 119 2, 753 3, 095 2, 452 
an 4, 706 4, 454 4, 526 3, 662 
New Mexico. ..........-. td conan wstle apa 2, 980 3, 133 2, 458 2, 530 
aha ake tage 459 364 317 205 
NE. ihiddii Ait dddictind dip na ctiiahbeodsaitlh 4, 838 3, 684 4, 311 2, 986 
i dna teudieydedacisneae caine See acti 647 580 | 540 | 460 

Un ctiansenascacceinees oan 25, 592 | 22, 224 | 23, 710 18, 606 
Washington......__._.- eset Met. err ee hae 2,139; 2,540 1, 602 
I rico recnus sista aan malian tlitam maleltenin sale uball 7, 340 5, 967 6, 775 5, 268 
SL taniccsigGavdcnkhpuwinansns i 8, 737 6, 956 7, 228 | 5, 068 

Pacific. ..-. Sasi hulgdtn Cabcgee sara aegtal 19, 223 15, 062 | 16, 543 | 11, 938 

i i ie 335,974 | 308,600 | 315, 489 | 285, 534 





1 Indicates that request for the information not requested in census questionnaire. 


Source: Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
Prepared by Livestock and Dairy Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, Jan. 21, 1958. 
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Exaisit L 


Production of shorn wool, by States 

















[In thousand pounds] 

State 1942 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 ! 
a Tekin 243 141 170 184 191 214 245 
New Hampshire. .------- wonteale 56 45 44 54 59 60 61 

I cieniissininikean we ntieenieal 124 63 62 71 75 88 83 
Massachusetts... ........-..--- 42 64 75 76 82 84 v4 
Rhode Island.................. 12 13 12 12 12 12 13 
US SSS 24 46 50 53 54 54 
una papa ater 2, 065 930 1,047| 1,047| 1,002]: 1,093 1, 132 
New Jersey....-...........-.-. 40 79 94 87 105 98 110 
Pennsylvania..........-......-. 2,505| 1,642] 1,702| 1,718| 1,756] 1,833 1, 808 

North Atlantic..........- 5,201| 3,023] 3,256| 3,303| 3,425] 3,536 3, 600 
tee ee 16,575 | 8,390| 8,806| 8,806| 8,996| 9,013 8, 996 
IN cine. biEasnnosdvab dk 5,490| 2941| 3,321| 3,334| 3,346] 3,396 3, 352 
SI viet cad caeeh xncacunenahee 6,644| 4.454] 4,788| 4.564] 4,697| 4,271 4, 496 
CN «Cub. 2 ded 6,448| 2.895] 3,024| 2747) 2705| 2612 2; 606 
pteicases sadiensencdace sae 3,102|/ 1,704] 1,871 1,888} 1,738] 1,667 1, 751 
North Central East___._. 38,250} 20,474| 21,810] 21,339 21,482] 20,950| 21,201 
Betemesete. .cd-s-+-.----<+<---- 9,208 | 5,344] 5,936| 5,751 5,807 | 5,847 5, 704 
ee Re ae 12172| 7088] 7,934] 7,908] 7,919] 8,037 8, 496 
lets hapa ial 11,052} 6,653] 6317| 5.706] 5152] 5,587 5, 871 
North Dakota_............-.... 8976 | 3,625 : 3,999 5, 183 5,010 
South Dakota................. 16,423 7.495| 7,777| 8,265] 9,149] 9,803| 10,367 
MINN, 4x2 2c 5a. 0.---0-2 4,086| 4.985} 3.920} 3,782] 3.016] 2.841 3,618 
ear se 5,921| 4.007] 3,146| 3,512] 3,555] 3,982 4, 140 
North Central West_....- 67,928 | 39,197| 38,876] 39,013| 39,196 | 41,280| 43,206 
Delaware__..........---- 13 | 20 20° 21 26 26 26 
Maryland__- 351 260 264 268 256 236 292 
Virginia _____ 1,724} 1,550| 1,618] 1,622] 1,699| 1,781 1,770 
West Virginia. 2178| 1,516] 1,579} 1,555| 1,472] 1,516 1, 568 
North Carolina......-.-........ 230 220 239 245 270 273 301 
eee 25 20 22 30 38 61 70 
RE enapemameT 70 57 64 98 108 246 299 
Rilo Llviencanel 69 12 12 13 18 18 31 
South Atlantic...........| 4,660| 3,655] 3,818| 3,852] 3,887| 4,207 4, 357 
SE a Cae aes 6,256| 3,848| 3,709] 3,564] 3,638] 3,767 3, 843 
Tennessee.....-.-......-....... 1,870} 1,269| 1,202] 1,366| 1,473] 1,490 1, 624 
ir 131 139 176 240 412 416 447 
Mississippi_._................ 204 335 374 392 439 451 490 
I 5 cic bhoninsnewauiel 460 192 207 258 320 353 370 
Ricca sities cette oh 816 352 385 398 440 422 378 
Oklahoma..._............-.... 2,7 963 | 1,004] 1,343] 1,436] 1,786 1, 685 
er 74.904 | 46,277| 43,492| 45,408] 45,137| 42,653] 37,486 
South Central._.........- 87,470} 53,375| 50,630| 52,969| 53,295] 51,338] 46,323 
i ee 32,964} 15,720| 15,418] 15,251| 15,553] 14,651 14, 627 
er re 16,863 | 10,181 | 10,483| 10,695] 10,384| 9,878 9, 590 
et se 33,320| 19,810| 20,209/ 21,142] 19,320] 20,120| 18,788 
os eee 14.896 | 11,688] 11,636) 11,879] 11,518| 10,760] 10,633 
New Mexico.................--| 16,399] 12260] 11,773] 11,190] 11/111| 10,849] 10, 509 
(3 A 4, 302 500} 2 3) 228 3,024 3, 061 
eins ib ck Rites andi 18,081 | 12,605] 12,730| 12,740] 12,610] 12,741 12; 358 

socio cat ee 5, 521 4192| 4111 4.157 | 4,080 ; 3.8 

Washington...........-....... 5,496| 2871] 3,040} 2.910] 2.802| 2.607 : 
es 12,923} 6.120} 6,020) 6,525| 6,723] 6,647 6, 494 
California......... oa ae 23,954 | 15,539| 15,525] 15,605| 15,666] 15,487 14, 936 
ee 184,779 | 113,585 | 113,850} 115,331 | 112,773] 110,806| 107,334 
United States...._._.__- 388,297 | 233,309 | 232,258 | 235,807 | 234,058 | 232,126 | 226,021 
1 Preliminary. 


Prepareed by Livestock and Dairy Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, Jan. 22, 1958. 
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Exuisir M 


Estimated mill consumption of wool, cotton, rayon, acetate, other manmade fibers and 
silk, United States, 1938 to date 


[Million pounds] 











Apparel wool Rayon and acetate 4 
Other 
Cot- | man- | Silk § 
Scoured| Grease | ton ® Fila- | Staple made 
Year basis! | basis? ment | fiber | Total | fibers‘ 
yarn 

220 500 2, 918 274 55 Oe Bidendiin 57 
293 665 3, 629 360 99  _ , ae 55 
310 704 3, 959 389 93 482 4 48 
514 1,168 5, 192 453 139 592 12 26 
551 1, 275 5, 633 469 152 621 Oe Bidceeuan 
6)3 1, 370 5, 271 494 162 656 OF Eacauncs 
577 1,311 4, 790 539 166 705 OP ieanoudan 

589 1, 338 4, 516 602 168 770 50 
iia Sal ne uacicin a ginianla ii 610 1, 386 4, 809 667 209 876 53 14 

CE GircivdaatendieweascentahBicmdiecd 526 1, 195 4, 666 7 259 988, 51 
I che eth walter tcinmaiadeaeGamaan 485 1, 102 4, 464 847 303 1, 150 72 7 

Pt awdennushidwdduttcnduwealpadils 339 770 3, 839 783 211 994 93 
I a iin doing stock die aide ahbalatans eecthainaned 437 993 4, 683 956 396 1, 352 141 il 
Detbindckswha skehanminawnwsctawdres 382 868 4, 869 866 411 1, 277 196 7 
MD vaste achb:idis celaiottig aicteaitint tendo tala 347 788 4, 471 845 370 1, 216 249 13 
SE ilppiacpeltle peacoat tvs inapn tb inns ted ovradbacion 3°8 813 4, 456 866 357 1, 223 280 8 
ih dahinden ndthondatmenkauninmenee 270 604 4, 127 721 434 1, 155 329 9 
al I a asiniabale « wiaiietnioalnndens emia 281 650 4, 382 858 561 1, 419 432 il 
Ho ei cia tindiemtontio heiamecusmeiede 297 675 4, 369 727 474 1, 201 483 13 
BEE wc denckenisnaoccecnctcntscbiooandiid ued eedesdtaen een ws hen icrcinceiealaiaa 


1 Mill ee. scoured basis, as reported by the Bureau of the Census. 

2G _—_ wool basis derived by applying an assumed yield of 44 percent to the reported scoured wool con- 
sumption. 

3 Mill consumption as reported by the Bureau of the Census. For American cotton tare as reported by 
the crop reporting board was deducted. 

4 Domestic shipments plus imports for consumption as published in Textile Organon. 

$ Imports for consumption as reported by the Bureau of the Census. 


Source: Compiled from Woo] Statistics and Related Data, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 
Prepared by Livestock and Dairy Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, January 16, 1958. 
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Exutrsit O 


Duties collected on wool and wool manufactures imported into the United States 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Specific | Com- Ad Total | specite | Total |70 percent 














Period duties pound | valorem duties | ofcom- | specific | of total 
duties only collected | pound | duties specific 

| | 
cidencitieaetes sith sidatiisiakan eaipca a agian 63, 826 12, 433 5, 150 81, 409 } 1 3, 233 | 67, 059 46, 941 
Di cennchasaibeksbouseesbaee 42, 752 11, 580 3, 708 58, 040 13, 011 | 45, 763 32, 034 
ita tbl ctieudeadbuase cng 68, 361 20, 406 5, 527 94,294 | 15,306 | 73, 667 51, 567 
Nr ited ic iv thenin cc bie ieereinapibn weld 69, 870 27, 184 6, 116 103,170 | | 7,068 | 76, 938 53, 857 
Rs ariel cs ichendkiiaee NEN sh dhictvo enh aa 66, 501 32, 293 4, 828 103,622 | '8, 396 74, 897 52, 428 
Sis ciitd dati thind Gen gmntiel 43, 732 26, 927 5, 110 75, 769 27, 001 50, 733 35, 513 
cialis: dich eeihinter Bibiana shesdsaiedaie 30, 873 21, 046 4, 716 56, 635 5, 399 36, 272 25, 390 
1955 January-March -.--_----_-- 9, 891 4, 464 1, 303 15, 658 1, 184 | il, 075 7, 752 

1955 marketing year: | 
I. ic tkinin ani onwabe 3, 455 1, 938 498 5, 891 556 | 4, O11 2, 808 
I a did chreratvsiarned i 3, 327 | 2, 681 439 | 6, 447 780 | 4, 107 2, 875 
June I a teas cia 2, 864 2, 799 451 | 6, 114 | 794 3, 658 2, 560 
eer 2, 732 3, 339 434 6, 505 919 3, 651 2, 556 
BIS Bi cccnctsinccnvie 2, 832 3, 000 558 6, 390 805 | 3, 637 2, 546 
September 1955__...____-- 2, 344 2, 463 620 5, 427 634 2, 978 2, 085 
EE Mis wnixttewei whiten 2, 439 2, 998 600 6, 037 780 | 3, 219 2, 253 
November 1955__..........- 2, 798 2, 816 591 6, 205 730 3, 528 2, 470 
December 1955........-.-.-- 2, 574 2, 119 563 5, 256 559 3, 133 2, 193 
Jemeeny. 1006. .............. 3, 837 1, 990 573 6, 400 | 533 | 4, 370 3, 059 
February. 1956... ........-- 3, 591 1, 953 548 6, 092 | 539 4, 130 2, 890 
I CI A sini wnt testes one’s 3, 898 2, 380 530 6, 808 | 652 4, 550 3, 185 
pesieppenntiyenr eee apna oot aperreatpentenctios piesiecseeinet ieshertertaceiedn Lecaien = aedimeocs ase 
M4, 972 31, 480 


ponerse | eee eee fe 





Re siete csaearien end mee ‘ 36, 691 _ 30, 47 16 6, 405 73, 572 | 8, 281 | 


| 
| 
i, 
1956 marketing year: 


























April 1956_....... cijnemntetes 3, 106 2, 823 488 6, 417 833 3, 939 2, 757 
Ae hice imectkilew sts 3, 891 3, 635 517 8, 043 1,095 | 4, 986 3, 490 
(Serpe oan 2, 270 3, 463 320 6, 053 1,027 3, 297 2, 308 
WEE ONE cchtbncdacisnnrcns 2, 352 4,017 534 6, 903 | 1, 086 | 3, 438 2, 407 
i) ee 2, 334 3, 868 501 6, 703 1,038 | 3, 372 2, 360 
September 1956...........-- 1, 670 2, 953 566 5, 189 591 | 2, 261 1, 583 
GEE BE open cannconst 1, 873 4, 185 697 | 6, 755 | 1, 134 | 3, 007 2, 105 
November 1956........._... 1,818 3,077 464 5, 359 766 | 2, 584 1, 809 
December 1956. _........--- 2, 159 1, 234 579 3, 972 296 | 2, 455 1,718 
ae 3, 232 3, 397 468 7,097 946 | 4,178 2, 925 
February 1957............- 2, 711 1, 695 493 4, 899 465 | 3, 176 2, 223 
PIE clbes nncawsacw anu 2, 645 3, 078 639 6, 362 888 | 3, 533 2, 473 
Pe iwetadilcwnccncawenkal 30, 061 37, 425 6,266 | 73,752 | 10,165 40, 226 28, 157 
{—— —_—sO—————__™|_- EL ———————_—SS.|_ bs — — | —_—_—_—_— —>>=E__ClOE=>—=———EOX—S Y —— 
1957 marketing year: | 
BE Mokke descckei eae 2, 379 | 3, 124 482 5, 985 905 | 3, 284 2, 299 
PE cincpneucnatesbet 2, 215 3, 601 513 6, 329 | 1,052 | 3, 267 2, 287 
June 1967:.......... | 2,136 3, 428 | 343 5, 907 980} 3,116 2, 181 
° |) =e Si sition 1, 983 5, 692 722 8, 397 | 1, 524 | 3, 507 2, 455 
August 1957 ee ee 2,018 3, 035 516 | 5, 569 | 672 | 2, 690 1, 883 
From-Jan. 1, 1953, as provided | | | 

under the National Wool Act 

of 1954, through: Mar. 31, | 
DE ceeltcecainadivatscisaeans 151, 248 120, 338 23, 800 295, 386 | 32, 030 183, 27. 128, 292 


1 Estimated on the basis of 26.0 percent, the average of compound duties collected from Jan. 1, 1953, 
through Mar. 31, 1956. 

2 Estimated on the basis of 26.3 percent, the average of compound duties collected during the first 6 
months of 1954. 


Nore.—Compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Department. 
Prepared by Livestock and Dairy Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, Jan. 22, 1958, 
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Exursit P 


Projections of payments under wool payment program and duty collections available 
for payments through the 1958 marketing year with incentive price at 62 cents for 
the 1958 marketing year 








Total payments ! Duty collections available 
Price for payments 
Period of 
wool 
Year Cumulative Year Cumulative 
Cents 
Neen eee enn nn ee nae ee os ce nueee $68, 655, 000 
1955 marketing year...-.............-- 42.8 | $58,000,000 | $58,000,000 | $31, 480,000 100, 135, 000 
1956 marketing year..............-..-- 44.3 | 253,100,000 | 111, 100,000 28, 157, 000 128, 292, 000 
1957 marketing year, estimated ---___-.- 351.7 | 230,900,000 | 142,000,000 | 4 23,390,000 151, 682, 000 
1958 marketing year, projected.___..-.- 48.0 | 242,000,000 | 184,000,000 | 433,015,000 184, 697, 000 





1 Assuming no payments will be required to support the price of mohair. 
se “ open for each 1 cent the national average price received by growers for wool is below the incentive 

vel of 62 cents. 

3 Assumes 130,000,000 pounds were sold during the first 5 months of the marketing year when the price 
received by F pak as reported each month averaged 54.5 cents, and that 100,000,000 pounds (balance of the 
1957 clip and early marketings from the 1958 clip) will be sold the last 7 months of the marketing year at an 
average price of 48 cents per pound. Price reported for December 1957 was 46.4 cents and for January 1958 
was 45.2cents. The weighted average for the year will depend, ofcourse, upon the relative quantities mar- 
keted each rT the decline in prices, the quantities marketed during the latter part of the current 
year may curta ;. 

# Assumes imports of raw wool during the 1957 marketing year will be 25 percent less than a year earlier 
(actual down 21 — first 8 months) and that stocks at end of year will continue at their present level 
about in line with consumption (about 25 percent below their usual levels of recent years and equal to only 
20 weeks’ mill consumption). Also assumes imports of raw wool during the 1958 marketing year will in- 
crease to abut 50 percent over thse of the 1957 marketing year in order to supply the mill requirements with 
no increase in stocks at the end of the year. In arriving at these assumptions on imports of raw wool, mill 
consumption during the 1957 marketing year is projected at 16 percent below that of the 1956 marketing year 
(actual down 27 percent first 8 months). It is expected to increase cyclically during the 1958 marketing year 
and for that year be about 8 percent greater than for the 1957 marketing year. The figures take into consid- 
eration liquidation of the CCC-owned wool and assume that imports of other animal fibers and wool manu- 
factured items will continue at their levels of the past 2 years, 


Prepared by Livestock and Dairy Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, Jan. 31, 1958. 
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Exursit Q 
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Payments under the National Wool Act of 1954—Wool payments for the 1955 market- 
ing year through Oct. 31, 1957 


| 


Marketings covered by payments 





(in thousands of pounds) 


Amount of payments 




































































State a 
Shorn Unshorn Shorn Unshorn Promotion | Paid pro- 
wool  |lambs,live- wool lambs Total deductions ducers 
weight 
} Se ers 2 126 360 27, 828 2, 797 30, 625 1, 436 29, 189 
NewHampshire..-.- 36 36 7,610 271 7, 881 382 7, 499 
Varta. ...<cc0.<0- 49 166 10, 815 1, 153 11, 968 569 11, 399 
Massachusetts... 63 44 15, 420 338 15, 758 650 15, 108 
Rhode Island... .-- 10 16 2, 029 100 2, 129 105 2, 024 
Connecticut........ 32 6 7, 067 30 7, 097 325 6, 772 
Pe Bee ecnn ace 1,178 5, 600 247, 578 47, 840 295, 468 14, 575 280, 893 
New Jersey -....--- 52 302 11, 248 2, 328 13, 576 670 12, 906 
Pennsylvania- --_-- 1, 493 2, 520 326, 300 19, 488 345, 788 16, 186 329, 602 
ie a aeeahatnel Andie canned an 

North Atlantic... 3, 039 9, 050 655, 895 74, 395 730, 290 34, 898 695, 392 
Ree oe ae 11,178 31, 156 2, 266, 350 246, 06€ 2, 512, 416 127, 357 2, 385, 059 
Indiana. ..-....--.- 3, 841 21, 708 736, 607 168, 969 905, 576 49, 263 85€, 313 
a leansativniaie 4, 982 34, 366 905, 720 253, 889 1, 159, 609 66, 999 1, 092, 610 
Michigan. - - 3, 590 14, 512 719, 148 109, 959 829, 107 43, 155 785, 952 
Wisconsin........-- 1, 765 9, 904 338, 351 79, 205 417, 556 22, 606 394, 950 

North Central, | 
Eastern... .... 25, 356 111,646 | 4,966,176 858,088 | 5,824, 264 309, 380 5, 514, 884 
Minnesota. ...-..-- 6, 271 35, 118 1, 141, 044 271, 841 1, 412, 885 80, 2.5 1, 332, 620 
DL ot cathy eoutent 10, 242 80, 092 1, 974, 183 605, 399 2, 579, 582 142, 471 2, 437, 111 
BEES. kiaicsncos 5, 437 37, 396 1, 102, 634 304, 040 1, 406, 674 73, 072 1, 333, 602 
North Dakota__--.-- 5, 402 27, 918 975, 935 214, 802 1, 190, 737 67, 975 1, 122, 762 
South Dakota....-- 10, 503 54, 280 2, 024, 255 428, 057 2, 442, 312 | 132, 171 2, 320, 141 
Nebreska. ...---...- 3, 701 55, 548 626, 882 426, 469 1, 053, 351 | 64, 780 988, 571 
Kansas... 3, 720 24, 390 609, 531 198, 986 808, 517 49, 394 759, 123 

North Central, | 

Western ..._.-- 45, 267 314, 742 8, 454, 464 | 2,449,594 | 10, 904, 058 610, 128 10, 293, 930 
—————— <== | << — — | —— Ya hf _____ ___ — 
Delaware . - 36 68 3, 952 278 4, 230 | 397 3, 833 
Maryland... 219 S44 42, 306 6, 505 48, 901 2, 610 46, 291 
i... eee 1, 583 14, 908 329, 324 110, 960 440, 287 23, 230 417, 007 
West Virginia-___- 1, 493 11, 472 331, 083 86, 177 417, 260 | 20, 663 396, 597 
North Carolina. -- 189 1,072 43, 127 | 5, 526 48, 653 | 2, 427 46, 226 
South Carolina___-- 38 62 8, 605 473 9, 078 416 8, 662 
Georgia. ._.....- 98 150 21, 744 | 1, 202 22, 946 | 1,053 21, 893 
Pe ectannanimns 16 2 3,003 | 233 3, 236 161 | 3, 075 
South Atlantic. -- 3, 672 | 28, 578 | 783, 144 211, 447 994, 591 51, 007 | 943, 584 
Kentucky--.--..--- 3, 825 | 29, 804 808,359 | 215,854 | 1.024, 213 53, 155 | 971, 058 
Tennessee -.. - - 1, 360 11, 550 296, 528 | 90, 010 386, 538 19, 372 367, 166 
Alabama ae 261 878 | 52, 821 | 6, 667 | 59, 488 3, 048 56, 440 
Mississippi_..-.----| 376 | 780 71, 326 | 7,053 | 78, 379 4,152 74, 227 
Arkansas _.. — 299 | 1, 586 | 59, 715 | 11, 037 70, 752 3, 786 | 66, 966 
Louisiana. .-...----| 423 230 | 84, 233 | 1, 499 | 85, 732 4, 348 81, 384 
Oklahoma..-_...----} 1, 724 | 9, 316 265, 414 | 70, 890 | 336, 304 | 21, 902 314, 402 
Texas _. a 49, 754 | 26,218 | 9,610, 426 | 204,738 | 9, 815, 164 | 510, 650 9, 304, 514 
South Central___. 58, 022 80, 352 | 11, 248, 822 | 607, 748 | 11, 856, 570 620, 413 11, 236, 157 
Montana...........| 14,846 25,620 | 3,008, 089 | 198, 134 | 3, 206, 223 161, 274 3, 044, 949 
Idaho... _- Rha 13, 369 | 91, 246 | 2, 566, 868 | 674,248 | 3, 241,116 179, 317 3, 061, 799 
Wyoming .--.- | 19, 238 | 26,626 | 3,390, 549 | 205,067 | 3, 595, 616 205, 697 3, 389, 919 
Colorado. an 14, 276 | 99,614 | 2, 657,795 | 758, 368 | 3,416, 163 | 192, 568 3, 223, 595 
New Mexico. ..----| 12, 329 | 4, 984 2, 004, 695 38, 266 | 2,042, 961 125, 786 1, 917, 175 
Arizona__-- | 3, 368 | 11,734 | 642,954 | 91,633 | 734, 587 | 39, 545 695, 042 
Utah_.. ae 11, 614 47,202 | 2,229, 426 | 363,770 | 2, 593, 196 | 139, 737 2, 453, 459 
Nevada. --- = 3, 161 6, 526 639, 362 50, 253 | 689, 615 34, 877 | 654, 738 
Washington ___...--} 3, 243 16, 132 | 603, 968 | 124, 227 | 728, 195 | 40, 495 | 687, 700 
Oregon... -- | 7, 154 | 21, 912 1, 476, 941 169, 373 | 1,646,314 82,497 | 1,563,817 
California. - 22, 249 | 85,842 | 4,683, 556 727,865 | 5,411,421 | 265, 411 5, 146, 010 
| |~ cea ecemepnpepnmune jvememaassneninmentioen: =| . f eeencinreneneemns So en fen ED 
WR ccscsccns 124, 847 | 437,438 | 23,904,203 | 3,401, 204 | 27, 305, 407 1, 467, 204 25, 838, 203 
United States -- + 260, 212 981,816 | 50,012, 704 7, 602, 476 57, 615, 180 3, 093, 030 54, 522, 150 








Prepared by Livestock and Dairy Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, Jan. 8, 1958. 
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42 EXTEND NATIONAL WOOL ACT OF 1954 


Exuisit & 
How Woo. PayMents ARE FIGURED 


Incentive payment on shorn wool 


After the marketing year is over and the average price received for shorn wool 
by all producers is known, the rate of the incentive payment for the marketing 
year is announced, The rate of payment will be the percentage required to bring 
the national average price received by all producers up to the announced incentive 
price. Use of the percentage rate recognizes quality production and encourages 
producers to improve the quality and marketing of their wool to get the best 
price possible in the open market. Following is an example of how the rate is 


calculated: 

Se nD SII Si nb Sa as Son nn cone cowebunswanens $0. 62 

Assuming average price received by growers for the year is___-__-_--_-- 50 
a Bs ea Ras oe, Di a 8, Se et ee Be 

Percentage necessary to bring 50-cent average up to the 62-vent level__-_-_ 24 


The announced percentage will be applied to the net proceeds received by each 
producer for the wool he marketed during the marketing year as shown by the 
sales documents, like the bill or account of sale, to determine the amount of his 
incentive payment. The following example illustrates how the county office will 
use the announced percentage rate to determine the amount of payment to a 
producer. 


Net proceeds from sale of 2,000 pounds of shorn wool at 50 cents____---- $1, 000 
Shorn wool payment rate (percent) eee 2 i ee Robes aennhee 24 


Unshorn lambs (pulled wool) payments 


When the rate of incentive payments for shorn wool is announced, the rate of 
ayments for unshorn lambs sold d ring the marketing year will also be annoinced. 
The rate of payment will be a fixed number of cents per hundredweight of animals 
sold to reflect, on the average. the “pp proximate number of pounds of wool on the 
animals at the time of marketing. The quantity of wool on unshorn lambs sold 
for slaughter during the year averages around 5 pounds per hundredweight of live 
animal. Wool on lambs sold for slaughter is coarser and of shorter staple on the 
average than the United States shorn wool clip; hence, a lesser payment per pond 
to compensate for pulled wool is appropriate. Allowing for these factors, the 

following is an example of how the rate will be calculated: 





Incentive price for shorn wool as announced _--_-_-.-.-.---------------- $0. 62 
Assuming average price received by producers for the year is____-..--_--- . 50 
NN eo cin be sc ese RR as as ni aaa ns Dale's eel 6 Bele wn whe si 


80 percent of difference to adjust for difference in grade and staple (cents) 9.6 
Wool, greasy shorn basis (pounds per hundredweight of lambs) __------- 
Rate of payment per hundredweight of unshorn lambs (cents) __--.------ . 48 


The rate of payment for unshorn lambs as announced at the end of the market- 
ing year will be used by the county office to compute the amount of payment to 
each producer who qualifies for a payment. The number of ponds of unshorn 
lambs, as shown on the sales documents submitted by the applicant for a payment, 
will be multiplied by the rate per hundredweight. Following is an example of 
how the amount of payment would be calculated in the case of the sale of unshorn 
lambs by original producer: 


Net weight of 300 unshorn lambs sold (pounds) -_-.-.---.------------ 30, 000 
Lamb payment rate per hundredweight--.-_........-...--------.---- $0. 48 
PRS chai ieee Re ce cts i deb tun petaralinnddesdcaue $144 


A downward adjustment is made in the payments to a producer if the sale of 
shorn wool or unshorn lambs, as the case may be, includes lambs or wool from 
lambs purchased unshorn. This adjustment in the payment to a later owner is 
designed to eliminate duplication in the total amounts paid. If the applicant 
shears the lambs or resells them unshorn, the downward adjustment in his pay- 


ment is, in effect, the amount due the previous owner. Thus, the original pro- 
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ducers and later feeder or breeder-owners share in the total lamb payment accord- 
ing to the weight gained by the lambs while in their possession. Following is an 
example of how the payment would be adjusted in the case of a feeder who sells 
purchased lambs: 


Weight of 300 unshorn lambs sold (pounds) -_-_-_--_------ Dec eae 30, 000 
Less weight of 300 unshorn lambs purchased (pounds)___..-.--.._...... 21, 000 
Not. weight. produced (mOunGe) ong. cin cineca sin ne cmee denn cuncas 9, 000 

Lamb payment rate per hundredweight__-...........------------.-.- $0. 48 
TaN 2 EO ea SE ee oth SS LS ed $43. 20 


In the above example, the original producer selling the 300 lambs to the feeder 
would be entitled to the payment on the 21,000 pounds at 48 cents per hundred- 
weight, or $100.80. ; 

If the later owner shears the lambs and sells the shorn wool, his payment will 
be calculated by figuring the amount of payment on the shorn wool and adjusting 
downward by the payment on the unshorn lambs purchased ($100.80 in this case) 
which the original producer is to receive. 

Mr. Marruews. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Hiiu. Mr. Matthews, I would like to call attention to the fine 
statement that has been made by Assistant Secretary McLain, and to 
say that I think this would answer all of the objections that anyone 
might have to the extension of the Wool Act. 

I might ask Mr. McLain, is it the Department’s position that we 
should not have a definite end of the program, just make it continuous? 

Mr. McLain. We reported, Congressman Hill, on the bill for an 
extension for 4 years, and our testimony was prepared before the 
amendments on the Senate side and those here this morning were 
offered. The Department would not have any serious objection to 
elimination of the 4-year termination date. 

Mr. Hitui. Of course, you understand any Congress can offer 
amendments any time it is in session. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

Mr. Hutu. If it is working well, there would not be any reason why 
it should not be extended. And if there are parts of it that are not 
working well, amendments can always be offered. So the danger of 
no particular ending of a program is not as serious as it first would 
appear; is that correct? 

Mr. McLain. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Hut. That is all of the questions I have. 

Mr. Matruews. Any questions, Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Jonnson. No. 

Mr. Martruews. Mr. Dixon? 

Mr. Drxon. There was a complaint among the woolgrowers them- 
selves when the act was first put into operation that it was unfair 
to the growers and gave the feeders the advantage—and by ‘“‘feeders’”’ 
we mean the people who buy the lambs—in other words, the feeders 
would take the lambs for 6 weeks or 2 months and fatten them and get 
incentive payments on the wool, whereas the growers got none. 

Will you please tell us whether this objection has been removed? 

Mr. McLarn. As mentioned in my statement, we now have the 
program working so that the original producers and the later breeder- 
or feeder-owners share in the payments. And to my knowledge, at 
least, our present plan has been very acceptable to all segments of 
the industry. Is that not correct, Frank? 

Mr. ImMascue. The first year when we were more or less feeling 
our way, we made the payments for pulled wool on the basis of the 
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lambs going to slaughter. As the Congressman has indicated, we had a 
number of complaints on that method. 

Mr. Drxon. In other words, the man who slaughtered the lambs 
got all of the incentive payment on the wool? 

Mr. ImMascue. All the payment for pulled wool was made to the 
last bona fide owner of the lamb for 30 days. But now we have it 
where the original producer and any later feeder-owner share in the 
payments according to the weight gain of the lambs while owned by 
each. The payment is figured on the basis of a fixed amount of 
wool per hundredweight of live lamb and therefore does not cover the 
precise amount of wool on each lamb, but it seems to be working out 
very well. As the Assistant Secretary mentioned, we are getting 
practically no complaints on the present procedure and our thought is 
to continue it as is. 

Mr. Dixon. Recently I have heard no complaints, whereas the first 
year I heard many. 

Mr. ImMascue. That is right. 

Mr. Dixon. Now another question. On page 7, you say: 

With the general decline in wool prices in world market since last May it 
appears that the backlog available for payment may be completely exhausted by 
the end of the fourth year. 

As I understand it, the fourth year will start this April 1? And it 
will end, when—March 31? 

Mr. McLain. March 31, 1959. 

Mr. Drxon. So the implication is that you would favor Congress 
fixing an amendment to take that word “specific”? out so that you 
might get 70 percent of the tariff? 

Mr. McLain. Our position, Congressman Dixon, is that if we are 
going to have the act, we should have the funds to run the programs 
in the manner that was intended. I do not think anybody in this 
room can predict accurately how much money it will take 4 years 
ahead because nobody knows what the price level will be, or what the 
domestic price or the world market will be. But it is the Secretary’s 
feeling and I share in it, that if we are going to have the act we ought 
to have the funds to operate it in the way it was intended. To do 
other than that would defeat the purpose of the act. 

Mr. Drxon. Another question, Mr. McLain. Do you feel that the 
wool people need this checkoff more than the producers of red meat? 

Mr. McLain. I missed the first part of your question. 

Mr. Drxon. Do you feel or do you not feel that the producers of 
wool need this checkoff that is in the bill? 

Mr. McLain. The checkoff? 

Mr. Dixon. More than the producers of red meat, and why? 

Mr. McLarn. There are many things that we produce in surplus, 
We would like to urge farmers to produce the things that we do not 
produce in surplus. And, certainly, wool and lamb come in this cate- 
gory. ‘Therefore, we feel anything we can do to help stimulate the 
production of wool and lamb would be beneficial not only to the wool 
and lamb grower, but, also, to all of agriculture in the United States. 
Diversion into wool and lamb can be of some help to areas and com- 
modities now having surplus problems. 

Our position in the Department on the checkoff is that we have had 
a Jot of reservation about involuntary checkoff as such. However, 
we did go along with section 708 in the initial Wool Act and, as 
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mentioned in my statement, we do not propose to do otherwise this 
time. We feel that an exception can be made because of the special 
situation of wool and lamb, the history of the Wool Act, and the 
interest the wool and lamb people themselves have shown in the 
advertising and sales promotion of their products. 

As I stated, upon extension of the National Wool Act it is planned 

to hold another referendum to determine the desire of growers in con- 

tinuing the program. They will be the ones who will determine 
whether the promotion program is continued. But it should not be 
construed that because of this particular program we would be 
wholeheartedly for any involuntary checkoff that might be developed 
because we think that in principle there are some dangers in moving 
in that direction. 

Mr. Drxon. I have in mind another point, too; that is, the competi- 
tion with synthetics with the wool industry. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. Of course, the cotton industry is 
plagued with synthetics about as much as the wool industry, as you 
well know. 

Mr. Drxon. And cattle and hogs do not have that competition? 

Mr. McLain. I think that is correct. Although I must say in all 
fairness, that cattle and hogs do have some competition from poultry 
and other things. So we should not say that they do not have com- 
petition, because they do have. 

Mr. Drxon. Not from synthetics, as textiles do? 

Mr. Jounson. I think if you go down the line they suffer from more 
competition. 

Mr. Drxon. I mean from the competition of synthetics. 

Thank you, Mr. McLain. I want to compliment you on your fine 
testimony. 

Mr. Matruews. Thank you very much, Congressman Dixon. 

Are there any other questions? I would like to have inserted with- 
out objection, a statement by Representative William A. Dawson. 
He could not be here this morning. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Witut1aAmM A. Dawson, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE StaTE or UTAH 


Mr. Chairman, in the wool legislation that is before the committee today we 
have something almost unique. That is, we have a farm bill that actually 
works. It is of utmost importance that this measure be extended as it is and 
not made unworkable by loading it down with amendments that would extend 
its provisions and principles to other commodities which, however important to 
our Nation’s welfare, do not fall in the same category as wool. 

When this measure was first enacted almost 4 years ago, it had no termination 
date. It was proposed as a permanent cure to a very sick domestic woolgrowing 
industry. A termination date was inserted by the House which, wisely I think, 
decided that this law should be reexamined after 4 years to see if it was actually 
working. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it has worked. The National Wool 
Act during the past 3Y y years has restored initiative and enterprise to our domestic 
wool industry. In doing so, it has formed the basis for an increased production 
of this fiber—a production vital to our national security and economic well-being. 
It has resulted in domestic wool production for consumption, not for Government 
warehouse as was the case prior to its enactment. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, this law which we are asking be extended saved the 
domestic wool industry from extinction and has and will if reenacted offer the 
woolgrowers of the country the necessary incentive to continue their operations. 

I have yet to hear a reasonable alternative to extension of the present act. A 
return to a straight and rigid price-support program would again result in the 
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Government becoming the prime purchaser of our domestic wool production. 
Government warehouses would bulge with unmarketable wool and this surplus 
wold operate to further depress prices on the open market. At this point, I 
think the Secretary of Agriculture deserves a tribute for his splendid efforts in 
disposing of the Government-owned wool surplus after the initial enactment of 
this law. 

The second alternative—higher tariffs on foreign-produced wool—also has 
some major disadvantages. Our manufacturers who purchase raw wool are not 
ina happy situation. To increase the cost of their raw material through an increase 
in wool tariffs would put them at a further disadvantage in competition with 
foreign cloth producers. Under the present act, the domestic wool production 
has moved orderly into commercial channels to the advantage of the producers, 
the manufacturers, and the Government. 

In my State of Utah, wool production stands fifth in economic importance. 
In the legislation before you, we have found a sound solution to a very sticky 
problem. Let me urge you to reenact this law as it stands and not to endanger 
a major segment of our economy by attempting to apply the law’s provisions to 
other commodities whose problem is not comparable. 

Mr. Marruews. I will ask our colleague, Congressman Dixon, if 
you will please introduce Mr. Don Clyde. 

Mr. Drxon. It is my distinct pleasure and honor, Mr. Chairman, 
to introduce Mr. Don Clyde, of Heber City, Utah, who is the president 
of the National Wool Growers Association. 

Mr. Clyde is a woolgrower in his own right, and has been over the 
Mao operating quite a large sheep undertaking—about 4,000 

reeding ewes. I would like to state that my intimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Clyde for many years prompts me to say that he is a man 
of principle and honor in every way, not only respected throughout 
the United States but particularly in Utah where we know him best. 

Mr. Marruews. Thank you very much for that. 

We are really delighted to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF DON CLYDE, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, HEBER CITY, UTAH 


Mr. Crypr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I, certainly, appreciate 
the opportunity of the courtesy extended us to appear before you. 

I am president of the National Wool Growers Association. I am 
also a woolgrower, residing in Heber City, Utah. I have a flock of 
approximately 4,000 Ceesdiine ewes which summer in the Wasatch 
Mountains of Utah and winter in the desert area of that State. My 
sheep operation is typical of many others in Utah and surrounding 
States, which have been developed over a period of years to make the 
best possible use of the available grass and water resources. 

The National Wool Growers Association became 92 years old just 
a few weeks ago. In fact, we were organized in New York State im- 
mediately following the Civil War. During all of those 92 years our 
organization has been the recognized spokesman for the sheep-produc- 
ing industry of the United States. 

I am here today to urgently request a renewal of the National Wool 
Act of 1954. In making this request, I am speaking not only for the 
membership of the National Wool Growers Association but for wool- 
producer groups in all the 48 States, 96 organizations in total. 

I have a list of those 96 organizations, and I would like to file them 
with the clerk. 

Mr. Marruews. Without objection permission is granted to file 
them in the record. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 
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List oF SHEEP PRopUCER ORGANIZATIONS WuicH AvuTHORIZED Don C type, 
PRESIDENT oF NatTIionaL Woo.t Growers AssociaTION, To REPRESENT THEM 
IN A JoINT INDUSTRY REQUEST TO CONGRESS FOR EXTENSION OF THE NATIONAL 
Woot Act or 1954 


Alabama: 
1. Alabama Sheep & Wool Growers Association, E. R. Howard, president, 
Route 1, Toney, Ala. 
Arizona: 
1. Arizona Wool Growers Association, H. B. Embach, secretary, 14 East 
Jefferson Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Arkansas: 
1. Washington County Sheep Association, Dick Johnston, Fayetteville, Ark. 
California: 
1. California Wool Growers Association, W. P. Wing, secretary, 151 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Colorado: 
1. Colorado Wool Growers Association, Robert Field, secretary, 4693 
Franklin Street, Denver, Colo. 
2. Colorado Wool Marketing Association, Newton Bowman, secretary, 101 
Lipan Street, Denver, Colo. 
3. Colorado-New Mexico Wool Marketing Association, R. E. Fryback, 
secretary, Durango, Colo. 
Connecticut: 
1. Connecticut Sheep Breeders Association, R. Eldred Doyle, president, 
Rural Free Delivery No. 2, Doyle Road, Rockville, Conn. 
Delaware: 
1. Delaware Sheep & Wool Association, Mrs. Earl Rambo, secretary, 
Houston, Del. 
Florida: 
1. Northwest Florida Sheep Growers Association, Oscar Harrison, secretary, 
DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 
Georgia: 
1. Georgia Purebred Sheep Breeders Association, James White, Jr., president, 
2734 Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Ga. 
2. Georgia Sheep & Wool Growers Association, Joe Butler, president, 
Camilla, Ga. 
Idaho: 
1. Idaho Wool Growers Association, M. C. Claar, secretary, Post Office Box 
2598, Boise, Idaho 
2. Idaho Wool Marketing Association, R. K. Hart, secretary, Box 547, 
Pocatello, Idaho 
3. American Suffolk Sheep Society, C. W. Hodgson, secretary, Moscow, 
Idaho 
Illinois: 
1. Illinois Wool Marketing Association, Dale A. Rouse, secretary, 1208 
South Central Avenue, Paris, Ill. 
Indiana: 
1. Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, Charles Poland, manager, 
47 South Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
2. American Shropshire Registrv Association, Mrs. Jessie F. Ritenour, 
secretary-treasurer, Post Offise Box 678, Lafayette, Ind. 
Iowa: 
1. Iowa Sheep & Wool Growers Cooperative Association, Don Pullin, presi- 
dent, Waterloo, lowa 
2. Iowa State Sheep Association, Dewey Jontz, field representative, State 
House Des Moines, Iowa 
3. American Hampshire Association—Roy A. Gilman, secretary, Stuart, 
Iowa 
Kansas: 
1. Kansas Purebred Sheep Breeders Association, R. F. Cox, director, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kans. 
Kentucky: 
1. Ciatosky Wool Growers Cooperative Association, R. R. Biddle, manager, 
620 South Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 
2. National Sheep Association, Sam R. Guard, secretary, Lousiville, Ky. 
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Louisiana: 
1. Louisiana Sheep Growers Association, P. Chauvin Wilkinson, president, 
Port Allen, La. 
2. Louisiana Sugar Belt Sheep Growers Association, E. H. Graugnard, 
president, St. James, La. 
Maine: 
1. Maine Sheep Breeders Association, W. P. McDonald, secretary, Vassal- 
boro, Maine. 
Maryland: 
1. Maryland Sheep Breeders Association, Edward F. Shepter, president, 
Brightside Road, Baltimore, Md. 
Massachusetts: 
1. National Wool Marketing Corporation, David E. Judd, secretary, 281 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
2. New England Sheep & Wool Growers Association, Joseph L. Lavien, 
president, Sheffield, Mass. 
Michigan: 
1. Michigan Cooperative Wool Marketing Association, Seldon D. Harvey, 
secretary, Post Office Box 49, Manchester, Mich. 
2. American Oxford Down Record Association, C. E. Puffenberger, secretary, 
Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
3. Michigan Sheep Breeders Association, H. A. Henneman, secretary, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
4. Michigan Shropshire Breeders Association, East Lansing, Mich. 
5. Michigan Lamb Feeders Association, East Lansing, Mich. 
Minnesota: 
1. Minnesota Wool Growers Association, Carl J. Nadasdy, manager, 101—27th 
Avenue, SE., Minneapolis, Minn. 
. Minnesota-Dakota Columbia Breeders Association, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
. Minnesota Sheep Breeders Association, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
. Northern Minnesota Sheep Producers Association, Norman L. Anderson, 
president, Middle River, Minn. 
5. Southern Minnesota Sheep Breeders Association, Le Center, Minn. 
Mississippi: 
1. Mississippi Purebred Sheep Breeders, Rogers G. Davis, president, Natchez, 
iss. 
Missouri: 
1. American Corriedale Association, Rollo E. Singleton, secretary, 108 Park- 
hill, Columbia, Mo. 
. Midwest Wool Marketing Association, Frank C. Rice, 911 Wyoming 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Missouri Livestock Association, Wallace Smith, Columbia, Mo. 
. Northeast Missouri Hampshire Association, V. B. Vandiver, Leonard, Mo. 
. Montadale Sheep Breeders Association, E. H. Mattingly, secretary, 61 
Angelica Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
. National Lamb Feeders Association, Carl Montegna, secretary, 200jLive- 
stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Montana: 
1. Montana Wool Growers Association, Everett E. Shuey, secretary, Live- 
stock Building, Helena, Mont. 
2. Northwest Wool Marketing Association, $8. E. Whitworth, manager, 
Placer Hotel Building, Helena, Mont. 
Nebraska: 
1, Nebraska Wool Growers Association, Dwight Holaway, vice president, 
Crawford, Nebr. 
Nevada: 
1. Nevada Wool Growers Association, John E. Humphrey, secretary, Post 
Office Box 1429, Reno, Nev. 
2. —_ Wool Marketing Association, George Swallow, secretary, Ely, 
ev. 
New Hampshire: 
1. New Hampshire Sheep Breeders Association, Edwin H. Keith, secretary- 
treasurer, North Sutton, N. H. 
New Jersey: 
1. New Jersey Hampshire Sheep Association, Mrs. E. L. Boardman, secre- 
tary, Bernardsville, N. J 
2. New Jersey Sheep Breeders Association, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 
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New Mexico: 
1. New Mexico Wool Growers Association, Miss Isabel Benson, secretary, 
Box 421, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
New York: 
1. New York State Sheep Growers Cooperative Association, Stephen B. 
Whitaker, manager, Penn Yan, N. 
2. New York State Purebreed Sheep Improvement Project and New York 
State Sheep Growers Association, Ithaca, N. Y. 
3. New York State Corriedale Association, Fred C. Tilton, secretary, Hol- 
comb, N. Y. 
4. Schuyler County Sheep Breeders Cooperative, Robert Beattie, secretary, 
Hector, N. Y. 
5. a New York Lamb Feeders, Stephen Hawley, president, Batavia, 


North Carolina: 
1. North Carolina Wool Pools, A. V. Allen, Secretary, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 
North Dakota: 
1. North Dakota Cooperative Wool Marketing Association, A. C. Bjerken, 
manager, Post Office Box 1186, Fargo, N. Dak. 
- 2. Missouri Slope Wool Growers Association, Center, N. Dak. 
Ohio: 
1. Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative Association, Paul A. Getz, manager, 
2050 South High Street, Columbus, Ohio 
2. Ohio Sheep Improvement Association, Ralph H. Grimshaw, secretary, 
Plumb Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Oklahoma: 
E: — Sheep & Wool Growers Association, Otto S. Cox, Delaware, 
)kla. 
Oregon: 
1. Oregon Wool Growers Association, J. P. Steiwer, secretary, Fossil, Oreg. 
Z, nape Romney Breeders Association, Withycombe Hall, Corvallis, 
Oreg. 
3. Pacific Wool Growers, R. A. Ward, general manager, 734 NW. 14th Ave- 
nue, Portland, Oreg. 
Pennsylvania: 
1. American Cheviot Sheep Society, S. R. Gates, secretary, Lafayette Hill, 


a. 
2. American Southdown Breeders Association, W. L. Henning, secretary, 
State College, Pa. 
3. Continental Dorset Club, J. R. Henderson, secretary, Hickory, Pa. 
4. Pennsylvania Sheep & Wool Growers Association, W. A. Thompson, 
president, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Rhode Island: 
1. Rhode Island Sheep Cooperative, Irving Hazard, president, Saunders- 
town, R. I 
South Carolina: 
1. South Carolina Sheep Breeders Association, Inc., Ola Forbes, president, 
Mountville, 8. C. 
South Dakota: 
1. Western South Dakota Sheep Growers Association, John H. Widdoss, 
secretary, Belle Fourche, 8. Dak. 
2. South Dakota Wool Growers Association, Robert Dailey, president, 
Flandreau, S. Dak. 
Tennessee: 
1. Tennessee Wool Growers Association, P. A. Merriwether, Clarksville, 
Tenn. 
Texas: 
1. Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers’ Association, Ernest Williams, secretary, 
Cactus Hotel Building, San Angelo, Tex. 
2. American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association, Route 1, Box 533, 
San Angelo, Tex. 
Utah: 


1. Utah Wool Growers Association, James A. Hooper, secretary, 855 South 
Fourth West, Salt Lake City, Utah 
. Utah Wool Marketing Association, James A. Hooper, secretary, 855 South 
Fourth West, Salt Lake City, Utah 
3. Columbia Sheep Breeders Association, Alma Esplin, secretary, Box 315, 
Logan, Utah 
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Vermont: 
1. Vermont Sheep Breeders Association, Don Balch, secretary, Burlington, 
Vt. 
Virginia: 
1. United Wool Growers Association, K. A. Keithly, manager, Dayton Pike, 
Post Office Box 187, Harrisonburg, Va. 
2. Southwest Virginia Sheep Breeders Association, G. Allen, Jr., secretary, 
Blacksburg, Va. 
3. Valley-Northern Virginia Sheep Breeders Association, Blacksburg, Va. 
Washington: 
1. Washington Wool Growers Association, Philip B. Kern, secretary, East 
Cherry Lane, Ellensburg, Wash. 
West Virzinia: 
1. West Virginia Wool Marketing Association, F. L. Miles, secretary, 476 
Hite Street, Morgantown, W. Va. 
2. American & Delaine-Merino Association, Charles M. Swart, secretury, 
4000 Water Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 
3. West Virginia Purebred Sheep Breeders Association, F. L. Miles, secretary, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Wisconsin: 
1. Wisconsin Cooperative Wool Growers Association, R. E. Richards, manager, 
530 East Corcoran Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
2. Wisconsin Sheep Breeders Cooperative & Wisconsin Livestock Breeders 
Association, Dr. A. L. Pope, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Wyoming: 
1. Wyoming Wool Growers Association, J. B. Wilson, secretary, McKinley, 


2. Wyoming Wool Marketing Association, W. T. Kirk, manager, 401 East 
15th Street, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Mr. Crypr. Sheep are produced in all of the 48 States. In fact, 
Government records will show that out of the 3,057 counties in the 
United States there were only 15 of them where sheep are not produced 
and consequently only 15 counties which were not actually benefited 
by this program. 

In behalf of we people who raise sheep and wool in the United States, 
I want to express to the Congress our deep appreciation for your fore- 
sight in passing the National Wool Act of 1954. This action clearly 
indicates your recognition of the serious problems our industry was 
facing and a sincere desire to place our strategic wool industry on a 
sound economic footing. 

It is also with pleasure and pride that we report to you what has 
been accomplished and the sincere effort on the part of the American 
woolgrower to make the National Wool Act work. The act is helping 
create stability out of a chaotic condition which existed in one of 
America’s oldest industries in 1954. It has enabled us to begin a 
long-term program to completely rehabilitate an enterprise which 
has played an important role in the affairs of the Nation. 

As woolgrowers we are truly appreciative of the great confidence you 
have placed in us and the wonderful support that you have given our 
industry. It has replaced fear and despair with hope and confidence 
that the future of our industry will again be bright. 

We had seen approximately a 50-percent reduction in sheep numbers 
between 1942 and 1954. Six years prior to 1954, in 1948, a 25-percent 
cut in the tariff on imports of raw wool was negotiated under the Trade 
Agreements Act. Duties on wool textile were likewise reduced in 
1948. | 

Our tariff protection was further reduced by the inflation which our 
country experienced between 1942 and 1954. The drop in the value 
of the dollar when applied to a cents per pound duty on wool imports, 
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reduced the amount of protection which the tariff afforded our industry 
to such an extent that it could not and does not compensate for the 
high operating costs in the sheep industry of the United States as 
compared to costs in foreign producing countries. The tariff today 
represents less than one-third of the protection it gave us before 
World War II. 

Due to this substantial loss in tariff protection and the further fact 
that our wool was going into a Government stockpile under a loan 
program, we requested in 1953 an investigation under section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act to confirm our contention that fur- 
ther tariff protection was needed. As a result of this investigation, 
the United States Tariff Commission found that a tariff increase was 
necessary to protect the support program for wool. 

However, the administration decided that due to the necessity of 
maintaining the friendliest of relations with our allies, that this 
recommended tariff increase was inadvisable. 

The President had recognized that with sheep numbers having 
been reduced from 56 million in 1942 to 31 million in 1952, relief for 
the wool industry was most essential. In 1953 he ordered a study 
made to determine what type of program could be instituted which 
would give stability to the domestic sheep industry and which would 
also be consistent with the United States policy for an expanding 
foreign trade. We cooperated in this study and joined in bringing the 
results to you. 

It was recommended that in lieu of tariff increases as a method of 
halting further reduction in sheep numbers that the present inadequate 
tariffs be not further reduced but that the duties collected should be 
made to do double duty by using these funds for the relief of the 
industry when imports depressed prices of domestic wool below our 
production costs. It was at that time that the Congress passed the 
National Wool Act. 

I can say without hesitation that this act has been the salvation 
of the sheep industry and if it had not been enacted, I know that 
many producers in the business today would have been forced to 
reduce their herds or liquidate entirely. The National Wool Growers 
Association conducted an extensive survey this winter in large sheep- 
producing States. Questionnaires were sent to financial institutions 
which make operating loans to sheep producers. 

This survey shows that in the western range States the two incentive 
payments made to date under the National Wool Act have meant 
the difference between profit and loss for the majority of the sheep 
producers. 

Now that a serious and prolonged drought in the Western and 
Southwestern States is well on its way out, there are a number of 
indications that a definite increase in sheep production and con- 
sequently an increase in wool production is on the way. 

In fact, during 1956 when we were still in a drought in some areas, 
26 States showed some increases in sheep numbers, and 12 held popu- 
lation at the previous year’s levels. However, 10 States, mostly in 
the West and Southwest, showed decreases due to these serious 
drought conditions. Texas, the largest sheep State of the Nation, 
had to liquidate 18 percent of its sheep numbers because of drought- 
ravaged pasturelands during the years 1955 and 1956. 
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Range and feed conditions during 1957 have, however, been greatly 
improved. Demand for breeding ewes of all ages this fall and winter 
is far exceeding the available supply, showing the tremendous interest 
in increasing production. We feel confident that the sheep popula- 
tion numbers to be released by the United States Department of 
Agriculture this month will show the increase is underway. 

Increases in wool production, the goal of the act, could hardly be 
expected to come much sooner than 1958 when we consider that the 
first incentive payment under the act reached growers only 18 months 
ago. 

Only 2 incentive payments have been made under the program and 
the drought began to subside only 9 months back. Furthermore, the 
very nature of the sheep enterprise makes rapid production increases 
impossible. It takes time to build up flock numbers even under the 
most favorable conditions. Only one lamb crop can be produced in 
a year. All lambs are not ewe lambs. And it takes 2 years to get 
the first production from your young ewes, while full production 
cannot be reached in less than 3 years from the lamb crop. 

The act has restored confidence and a modest profit in the sheep 
industry, has prevented considerable liquidation and now shows it 
can provide the needed incentive to increase wool production to meet 
our defense needs. 

Furthermore, it has enabled wool to move directly into consumption 
on a free market at prices competitive with synthetic fibers. Since 
the Wool Act came into operation, not one single pound of wool has 
gone into Government storage. 

There is no better point in my statement than this, to compliment 
the Department of Agriculture on the orderly and complete disposal 
of the wool accumulated from the previous program. 

When the Wool Act became effective, the CCC owned 150 million 
pounds of wool, piled up under the former Government support 
ee. The last pound of that wool was sold the second week of 

ecember, and the Government no longer has to merchandise wool. 
Continuation of our present Wool Act will keep it that way. 

Furthermore, one section of this beneficial legislation enables growers 
to help themselves. Section 708 of the act has authorized the 
establishment of a self-help program through which growers authorize 
es their own funds to stabilize and promote markets for wool and 
amb. 

The aims of this self-help program on the part of growers are to 
strengthen our markets and iron out severe fluctuations in lamb and 
wool prices. In providing this self-help provision, Congress again 
recognized the difference between the problem sof sheep production 
in deficient supply and those of other commodities produced in surplus. 

We produce two products, lamb and wool. They are totally 
unrelated in the problem of establishing sound consumer demand. 
To sell wool we must complete with vast sums being spent to publicize 
and advertise synthetcs The decreasing supply of lamb due to the 
reduced sheep population so narrowed our markets during the past 
15 years that we have lost steady consumer demand. 

For many years we have contributed financially to the National 
Livestock and Meat Board. We are continuing to do so even with 
the establishment of the American Sheep Producers Council. While 
we have the greatest respect for the work of the meat board, that 
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organization has not been in a position to promote individual com- 
modities such as lamb, faced with reduced consumer demand. 

They are not permitted to do direct advertising and they are not in 
any position to help us on wool promotion. As a _ two-product 
industry in a highly competitive market, only the sheep producer 
organizations can do this job effectively. We recognize the value of 
the work of the meat board in research and education and in the gen- 
eral promotion of all red meats. We want to compliment them for 
their accomplishments, but must call to the attention of this com- 
mittee that they alone cannot carry the burden of proper promotion 
and advertising for our peculiar two-product industry. 

I am sure that this committee will be interested in the report of 
what the growers are doing for themselves through their American 
Sheep Producers Council which is to be presented to you later, or filed, 
by Mr. G. N. Winder, the president of that organization. 

In this report we believe the sheep producers have real proof of their 
own efforts to help themselves and make the Wool Act work. 

The hearings and study made in committee on the bill to extend 
the Wool Act affords Congress the opportunity to review its operation 
and accomplishments. Prior to 1954 the Government and the 
industry had, over a period of years, sought ways to halt the declining 
production of wool in the United States. Never before has one of these 
programs proved successful. There have been various loan programs 
and purchase programs. All of them created Government stockpiles 
which in turn continued as a depressant on the open market. 

The act provides that payments shall be limited to an amount 
equal to 70 percent of the specific duties on wool and wool manufac- 
tures commencing with January 1, 1953. Since the provisions of the 
Wool Act did not become effective until April 1, 1955, a backlog 
of funds was available for payments. We anticipate a small reserve 
following the present 4-year operation of the program. Because of a 
combination of factors, during the first 2 years of the programs’ 
operation, farm prices of wool were lower than expected. Fund 
requirements were greater than were anticipated by either the Gov- 
ernment or the industry. 

In the past 3 years we have seen a tremendous increase in wool 
imports arriving here in the form of manufactured fabrics and less 
wool arriving in its raw state. 

There are these factors: (1) There has been 150 million pounds of 
Government stockpile wool fed into the market; (2) Under the act 
we have fed our domestic production directly into the market where 
before much was going into a stockpile rather than into the market; 
(3) wool requirements have been down and therefore total imports of 
raw wool have been down. ‘The specific duties have thus not provided 
as much in funds as was anticipated at the time of the passage of the 
act. 

Inasmuch as these imported fabrics are lessening the demand on 
the part of the American manufacturer for wool, we feel that it is 
only fair that the finished fabric imports carry a greater share of the 
cost of this program, if it becomes necessary. We also feel that this 
is a better approach than a suggestion that 100 percent of duties on 
raw wool be made available for the act because that would disrupt a 
long-established program of the Congress to use 30 percent of the 
tariff duties under section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act for 
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other agricultural supported programs. It is interesting to note that 
wool duties alone in the 12-year period of 1942 through 1953, the time 
when our production was dwindling, contributed $385 million to 86 
other agricultural commodities, without one penny going to the wool- 
growing industry. 

It would be a very simple matter to make the act operative on a 
truly incentive basis if the word ‘specific’ in sections 704 and 705 
was removed along with the following parenthetical phrase in each 
section reading, ‘(whether or not such specific duties are parts of 
compound aon gg ol 

The present language is proving to be a limiting factor on fund 
availability to such an extent that a part of the intent of the act to 
encourage production is lost. If the word ‘specific’ is removed, as 
requested, funds would be available for incentive payments up to an 
amount equal to 70 percent of both the specific and the ad valorem 
duties on wool and wool manufactures. 

Congress has recognized that wool has a strategic importance in 
war or peace. It is necessary to the economy of the country. It 
harvests the natural resources of our grazing lands, particularly in the 
vast arid regions of the West. It provides employment for many 
thousands of people. It provides taxes for our schools. Let me cite 
an example of my own personal knowledge. In Rich County, Utah, 
a few years ago, some of the major livestock outfits were unable to 
pay their taxes when they were due. That fall there was no money 
to open the schools in that county. It was not until the sheepmen 
could borrow the money to pay their taxes, at the request of the local 
school board, that the schools could open. 

And, to cite a case of utilization of the natural resources of our 
ning lands, in my own State of Utah, comprising over 52 million 
acres, less than 3 million are under cultivation because of the limited 
irrigation water supply. 

That leaves us with 49 million acres of land that would be wasteland 
if it weren’t for livestock to hirvest the available feed. This is cer- 
tainly essential to the arid regions of the Western States, both as a 
tax base and to bring to our economy what wealth we can produce on 
these acres where forage is so limited. 

In the Midwest the sheep industry is essential to diversified agricul- 
ture, and more and more a little band of sheep is becoming an eco- 
nomically profitable enterprise, particularly on the small farms, with 
a minimum of labor requirement. 

When we get in the south, we find sheep getting their feed require- 
ments by grazing on and thereby controlling unwanted grass and 
weeds. e even found, to the surprise of some of us westerners, that 
there is a dual purpose in barns in some areas used for tobacco storage, 
during certain seasons they become maternity wards for lambs in the 
spring. 
ia summary, the woolgrowers of the United States and their re- 
spective organizations in 48 States, earnestly request that you extend 
the provisions of the Wool Act of 1954 under the declared policy of 
Congress to increase wool production as a measure of national security 
and in promotion of the general economic welfare. 

We further request that sections 704 and 705 be amended to remove 
the word “specific” and the following parenthetical phrase in order to 
provide a more practical limit within which to develop a proper in- 
centive program. 
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We offer you the pledge of the industry to use our best efforts 
through the self-help provisions to make this act work to the best 
advantage of the aaa and the United States at the least possible 
cost to our Government. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Matrnews. Mr. Clyde, thank you very much for a very fine 
statement. We appreciate your making it tous. I wonder now if the 
committee has any questions. 

Mr. Hutu. I would like, also, to associate myself with my good 
chairman this morning in complimenting you on this most excellent 
statement. I think I should say this at this particular moment: This 
subcommittee of which my dear friend, Mr. Matthews, is presiding, 
decided to bold this, shall I call it emergency hearing, today so 
the sheepgrowers of the West who had come a long ways to appear 
before the Senate committee, could remain over the weekend and give 
us their testimony. And I should say our good friend, the chairman 
of this committee, Congressman Poage, of Texas, had to be away. 
He told me that we should go ahead. So we decided to give you this 
opportunity to place your arguments before this committee. 

I am mighty happy to say that as a supporter of this reecommenda- 
tion the kind of information you are giving us today is just exactly 
what we need. 

I notice a statement on page, I think it is page 4 of your statement, 
which interests me quite a little. I am from Colorado, as you know. 
And you make a statement there that is wonderful to me and you say: 

Now that a serious, a prolonged drought, in the Western and Southwestern States 
is well on the way out, there are a number of indications that a definite increase 
in sheep production— 
and soon. I just wanted to ask this question as to where you got that 
information that the drought is entirely over? I don’t want to embar- 
rass you. If you do not know whies you got the information it is 
perfectly all right with this committee. I am afraid sometimes that 
it might linger « on in a few areas. 

Can you assure me that our dry land wheat area will be in good 
shape next year? 

Mr. Cuyps. I have been very greatly influenced by this view from 
Texas. 

Mr. Hitt. What kind of view does Texas ever have except dry 
plains? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Ciypx. They have at present, Congressman Hill, a very 
optimistic view and they say it has rained all over the plains of Texas 
and it has rained all over in Utah, and if it missed Colorado we will, 
certainly, see what we can do about it. 

Mr. Hix. That is the answer I wanted you to give us. We share 
our optimism. I do, too. I know it has rained at home. The 
eetgrowers were worried last fall how they were going to get the 

beet crop harvested because it was so wet. So I think we might 
say that we not only hope that it is true but I feel that the drought, 
certainly, should be about over in that entire area. 

I thank you again for a most excellent statement. 

Mr. Matruews. Thank you. Congressman Dixon, have you any 
questions? 
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Mr. Drxon. I should like to ask Mr. Clyde to give us a statement 
with regard to the handling of these funds from the checkoff. What 
assurance has Congress about that? 

Mr. Criyps. We have an organization to which a certain number 
of directors are elected from each State and they constitute the board, 
and of course, all expenditures must be O. K.’d by that board of 
directors. 

In addition to that, the Department of Agriculture has a couple 
of men who always meet with the board. And they watch the expendi- 
tures very carefully. 

If there is any question that comes up as to how the money should 
be spent or if there is any question of whether it isn’t right, we are | 
very courteously informed by the Department that that is not set up 
in the act and it should not be done that way. 

I think the board of directors are very conscientious to spend 
this money so that there will be a good receipt for every dollar 
expended. 

. Drxon. Does the Department of Agriculture require an 
accounting from you? 

Mr. Cuype. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. And an audit? 

Mr. Ciypr. The Department of Agriculture audits the funds of 
the ASPC, I think annually. 

Mr. Drxon. I notice you are everlastingly after us to get Basques 
into this country for sheep herders. What is the necessity for that? 

Mr. Ciyps. The young people, the young American today, does 
not like to take on the work of herding sheep. He does not like that 
isolation that separates him from his automobile, and from the 

leasures which most young men look forward to. So they are not 
interested in going out on the range and staying for any length of time. 
Therefore it is very difficult to get young men who will go and stay 
with the sheep and do a good job. So that we have turned to the 
importation of these Basques, for better help or additional help. 

Mr. Drxon. What did you pay them in 1940 and what do you have 
to pay them today? 

Mr. Cuyps. I think offhand back in 1940 we were paying around 
$125 a month plus board and keep. Today, well, it varies over the 
sections of the country, but where I live we are paying as high as $225 
plus their board and keep. 

Mr. Drxon. I was very much taken up with your statement that 
this Wool Act is of direct assistance to the small farmer, something 
that we cannot say about some of our other programs. 

Do you think that growing of sheep on small farms is increasing? 

Mr. Cryps. Very Fefinitely. _The States which I mentioned here, 
I think it was 26, definitely increased their sheep population. Most 
of those States were in the Midwest, East, and South where there are 
small farm flocks of sheep. 

Mr. Drxon. So it is your belief that raising sheep on family farms 
is to be encouraged? 

Mr. Crypz. I think it is acting as a wonderful diversification for 
farms all over the United States. A small band of sheep as I pointed 
out can be run attractively at no expense and it isn’t a big income, 
but it is a supplementary income to their other operations. 
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Mr. Dixon. The statement was made by Mr. McLain that we 
should encourage sheep raising because we do not produce enough for 
our domestic consumption. 

Is there any danger of creating surpluses through the incentive 
payments? 

Mr. Criype. Well, I would not worry about a surplus for some years 
to come. Production increases will not come rapidly due to the nature 
of our production. I am sure it is not going to grow into any immediate 
problem. 

Mr. Dixon. What do our defense people say as to the minimum 
amount that we should produce domestically? 

Mr. Criypve. I don’t know that I can answer that, Congressman 
Dixon. 

Mr. Drxon. What was the aim of that act, through the incentive 
payments, to increase how far? 

Mr. Cuiype. Up to 300 million pounds of shorn wool. 

Mr. Dixon. How far have we gotten in production now? 

Mr. Crype. Well, last year I think we produced 226 million. So 
we would be 74 million pounds away. 

Mr. Dixon. We are a long way short of what we need. 

Mr. Hix. In 1938 we produced 360 million. That is in 1938, and 
that is 20 years ago. 

Mr. Crype. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hit. So we have a long ways to go. And the number of sheep 
given here in the information is that at one time we had in 1942 
49,346,000 head of sheep. Now we have 26,370,000 so we can go 
quite a ways. And when you consider the increase in population, 
there is no time in the near future when we would be producing 
anywhere near as much wool as we consume. I don’t think there is. 

Mr. Drxon. I, certainly, appreciate your testimony, Mr. Clyde, 
and your coming here. We are proud of you. Now that our chair- 
man is here, I would like to thank him personally for scheduling these 
hearings, so that the men from way out West could appear before the 
ommittee while they were here in Washington. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Matruews. Thank you, Mr. Dixon. And I would like to 
introduce to this group, although I do not think he needs any intro- 
duction, Mr. Harold Cooley, the chairman of the committee. Westill 
have quite a few witnesses to go—we have had several already. 

Mr. Cootry. Thank you very much. I do not wish to ask any 
questions at this time. 

Mr. Marruews. Thank you very much, Mr. Clyde. 

Mr. Crype. We would like to thank you for your courtesy in ex- 
tending the hearing while we are here. 

Mr. Marruews. Our next witness is Mr. James H. Lemmon, from 
Lemmon, 8. Dak., president of the National Wool Marketing Corp. 

We are delighted to have you with us and you may proceed as you 
like. 

But before Mr. Lemmon starts, I notice that we have Mr. Paul 
Etchepare, from Colorado, who has to catch a 2 o'clock plane today. 

Mr. Lemmon, would you prefer that I let Mr. Etchepare speak 
first? Is your statement very lengthy? 

Mr. Lemmon. I would be glad to let him go first if you do not mind. 

Mr. Martruews. If you do not mind, suppose we call on Mr. 
Etchepare, from the State of Colorado. Would you like to introduce 
him, Mr. Hill? 
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Mr. Hii. I would like to say that he is from the great State of 
Colorado. And he is the immediate past president of the National 
Lamb Feeders Association in my area in the South Platte Valley of 
Colorado where we feed thousands of head of lambs every year. We 
are doing very well this year and have for the last 2 or 3 years. 

We are proud to have you here this morning, and I am sure that the 
committee will be enlightened by your statement. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL ETCHEPARE, REPRESENTING THE 
NATIONAL LAMB FEEDERS ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Ercureprare. Thank you. I do want to thank you for the 
courtesy in asking us to appear before this committee. And I, also, 
want to thank you for this opportunity to present my statement at 
this time so that I can catch that 2 o’clock plane this afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Paul 
Etchepare. I come from Denver, Colo. I represent the National 
Lamb Feeders Association of which I am the immediate past presi- 
dent. This is a nonprofit organization made up of some 5,000 active 
lamb feeders. We have members ia every lamb-feeding area in the 
United States. 

I was raised on a Montana sheep ranch. I have managed both com- 
mercial and purebred sheep operations. Later, I served as secretary 
of the Montana Wool Growers Association and then worked for one of 
the larger meatpackers. For some years I have been an independent 
livestock operator and lamb feeder. 

Our people are vitally interested in the measure before you. Prior 
to the passage of the 1954 Wool Act, the biggest problem of the lamb- 
feeding industry was instability of market. The act has provided a 
means by which a greater stability has already been created, and ex- 
tension of the act holds out the hope to us that the future car bring an 
even greater stability. 

Others have pointed out that the sheep industry is unique in the 
field of American agriculture. The feeding segment of this industry 
is somewhat unique in its own right. 

Feeding is a separate industry, requiring a very special knowledge, 
feeding plant, and financing. It is the last link in the chain of pro- 
duction that provides the American housewife with lamb. From the 
time feeder lambs are purchased 100 to 180 days may elapse before 
they are ready to go to market. During this time the feeder must 
risk his feed, work, and money hoping that prices will be high enough 
when he sells to prevent a loss and make a profit. 

A lamb is like a ripening peach—he approaches the final state of 
ee quickly. He must then be sold to a processor and cannot 

e held longer if he is to command the best price. With an unstable 
or fluctuating market a lamb with a dollar profit in him on Monday 
may easily become a dollar and a half loser by Thursday. That’s 
why we are interested in a stable market. 

We see such price instability not because of oversupply, but because 
of anarrow market. During and after the war, outlets for our product 
dwindled to just a few channels of demand. Perhaps Federal price 
controls must take the blame for a good portion of this situation. 

There is little to be gained through a review of past mistakes. The 
essential thing at the moment is that we profit through this experience, 
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identify and face our problems, and try to build a program that will 
accomplish the end that congressional, administration, and industry 
leaders seek—a healthy American sheep industry. 

We firmly believe that this can best be accomplished through exten- 
sion of the National Wool Act of 1954. At the recent convention of 
our association in Omaha, a resolution was passed unanimously urging 
that the act be extended. We are especially interested in section 708 
(or the self-help provision) of the act because it has been and can con- 
tinue to be a specific help for the lamb feeder. 

We need a much broader market than we have now, and 708 is a 
means of achieving that market. The temporary seasonal gluts that 
we see on our narrow market can be erased by channeling some of our 
lambs to other outlets. Far too large a percent go to the high con- 
sumption areas of New York, New England, Philadelphia, and our 
large west coast cities. Successful diversion during these gluts will 
help us immeasurably. 

These periods of heavier shipment are caused by climatic factors 
over which we have no control. Sheep producers must lamb their 
ewes when Mother Nature dictates. This means that many lambs 
will reach maturity within a short period, and we find it impossible 
to maintain an even flow to our slaughterers. 

The two critical periods come in the fall when the bulk of the milk 
finished lambs hit the market and again in the late winter-early spring 
when we feeders sell most of our fed lambs. 

Now that we have had opportunity to watch our own educational 
and advertising program in operation, we are even more convinced 
that the National Wool Act can cure these seasonal ills of ours and 
give us the stability the industry needs. 

As the 708 program continues and expands, we expect to see an 
improved marketing of our product and a broadening of the channel 
through which lamb may be properly retailed. Proper retailing will 
inevitably result in better year-round demand and better price for 
lamb. ‘This means that we, as feeders, can pay more for feeder lambs 
with much more confidence. In other words, 708 has already given 
us a firm foundation and, if continued, can provide material with 
which we can build a stable and profitable industry—an industry that 
is vital to the defense of our Nation. 

Because of conditions of terrain, climate, and forage, lamb feeding 
is an integral part of the cycle of sheep production in the United States. 

Roughly half of each year’s lamb crop goes through a feed lot. 
Some of these feed-lot lambs do not go for slaughter, but are ewe 
lambs that are returned to farms and ranches as breeding stock. 
Thus the feeder serves as a reservoir from which replacement breeding 
ewes may be drawn. 

It is possible to attribute some of the increase in sheep numbers in 
the Southern States such as Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi to the 
increase in lamb feeding in those States. I doubt very much that 
these increases would have been possible without the help of the Wool 
Act. 

Gentlemen, any new program put into effect has growing pains in 
its administration and setting up the rules. In our own industry, we 
have experienced some of these things, yet I want to assure you that 
our industry is in full accord in our overall approval of the act itself 
and its stabilizing effect on the industry. 
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Section 708 of the Wool Act, providing a method for industrywide 
participation in an educational and promotional campaign for the 
sheep industry, is providing us with the first workable method of 
bringing stabilization to our market. 

Remember that a referendum was conducted to see whether or not 
the sheep producers and feeders wanted to spend some of their own 
money for-a program of education to expand the market for their 
product. Approximately 72 percent of those who voted in the refer- 
endum wanted this program. 

This was not a referendum comparable with those conducted to see 
if growers wanted acreage controls to go parallel with a Government 
payment program, but instead of referendum where growers voted 
as to whether or not they wanted to spend their own money. 

Because section 708 is new and different and designed to go hand in 
hand with the incentive payment provisions on shorn wool for prod- 
ucts in deficient supply in the United States, there have been some 
criticisms of the program. 

These critics have not come from within the sheep producing 
industry and they have based arguments primarily on the use of 
terminology rather than any failure on the part of the program. 
They use such terms as “‘checkoff,”’ and the need for “voluntary con- 
tributions,” and the prevention of “duplication of effort.”” I am 
inclined personally, to brush these criticisms aside simply because 
they are not the thinking of the true sheep producer or lamb feeder. 
We find in this act an instrument whereby we can join other segments 
of our industry to stabilize our market to help ourselves to do a better 
job of distributing and marketing our products. 

Beginning with the original programs of the Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders Association to promote lamb over 40 years ago, our 
industry has tried every known method on a voluntary basis, but had 
never been able to devise a successful program until the Congress 
gave us this vehicle. 

In our present program we have asked for ideas from every possible 
source to assure a well-coordinated program. We duplicate no other 
effort simply because much of the work being done under section 708 
uses presently recognized organizations as a basis for expansion. [| 
unhesitatingly challenge anyone to show that section 708 funds have 
been used in duplicating unnecessarily work being done elsewhere. 
We seek to augment—not to duplicate. 

One of the things which we believe has helped make this work is 
is that those who contribute their money to the program know that 
all ideas are reviewed and all accounts are audited by the Department 
of Agriculture. We are thus assured that the funds put up by the 
growers and feeders are used within the framework of the intent of the 
act as passed by the Congress. ‘This alleviates any fear that these 
funds might be used for any other purpose than for the good of the 
industry as a whole. 

I assure you, gentlemen, that the lamb feeders will always be ready 
to accept constructive suggestions which will improve this program 
and we will just as readily resist any effort to unfairly discredit it. 

The Wool Act has already helped us, in spite of its short life. 
This is a piece of legislation of which you gentlemen may be justly 
proud. As feeders we thank you for it, and respéctfully ask that you 
extend it. 
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Thank you. ‘ 

Mr. Matruews. Thank you. very much, Mr. Etchepare for your 
fine statement. I wonder if there are any questions? 

en Chairman, do you have any questions that you would like to 
ask? 

Mr. Cootey. I want to clear up one thing. On these incentive 
payments, they amount to 24 percent, is that right? 

Mr. Etcuepare. I believe that is about right. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, for every thousand dollars you sell, 
the farmer receives $240. 

Mr. Etcuepare. About 40 percent last year, I believe. 

Mr. Cooury. Was it 40 percent last year? 

Mr. Ercuepare. Yes. 

Mr. Cooury. The figures I have here-——— 

Mr. Marruews. Excuse me, this gentleman did not give that 
particular testimony. I don’t know whether he is particularly familiar 
with that or not. 

Mr. Cootzy. I was looking at Mr. McLain’s statement, to the net 
proceeds, that it was 24 percent, and therefore the payment would be 
$240. Last year, if I understand what you said it was 40 percent? 

Mr. Ercuepare. That is right. 

Mr. Cootey. And this year under this program it will be $240. 
Is the Department recommending a change in the payment? 

Mr. Ercuepare. I do not believe so. 

Mr. ImMascue. I may help, ifI may. I think that you are looking 
at the example in one of our exhibits. This example shows that if the 
average price received for shorn wool by all growers in a marketing 
year turns out to be 50 cents, and the incentive level is 62 cents, then 
we have an average of 12 cents, or 24 percent of the 50 cents received 
in the free market, to make payments to bring the returns of 50 cents 
up to a 62-cent incentive level. 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. I am sure that is right. That is in 
exhibit F. What was the situation in 1956? 

Mr. ImMMascue. Last year, the average price received in the free 
market was 44.3 cents. It took payments at the rate of 40 percent to 
bring this national average up to an incentive level of 62 cents. 

Mr. Cootrey. Whenever a farmer receives a thousand dollars for 
wool he receives $400 in payments? 

Mr. ImMMascue. That is right for the 1956 marketing year. This 
year we think the price in the free market will average higher and 
the rate of payment will, of course, be correspondingly less. 

That is for the 1957 marketing year we are in now. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you happen to know what the payments were in 
1956? 

Mr. ImMMascue. The payments for the 1956 marketing year are 
expected to total around $53 million. 

Mr. Coorry. Thank you. 

Mr. Marruews. Are there any questions, Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hiuu. No questions. 

Mr. Matraews. Mr. Dixon? 

Mr. Dixon. No questions. 

Mr. Martruews. Thank you very much. 

Now Mr. Lemmon, we will come back to you. We want to thank 
you for yielding to your partner, Mr. Etchepare. 

23102—58-——_5 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES H. LEMMON, PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL. 


WOOL MARKETING CORP., LEMMON, S. DAK. 


Mr. Lemmon. I think that in the interest of time saving; that I 
will just read a portion of my statement and refer to it. I think I 
can save considerable time. 

Mr. Matruews. That will be very helpful because we would like 
to given everyone that we possibly can a chance to appear here. 

Mr. Lemmon. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is James H. Lemmon and I live in Lemmon, 8S. Dak. I am 
president of the National Wool Marketing Corp. We are a national 
organization owned and operated by State and regional grower 
marketing organizations. Our board of directors at the national 
level is made up of one grower representative from each of our member 
associations. In the aggregate, there are 85,000 members who pool 
their wool at local and regional level and market through the national 
organization. 

believe that three of the gentlemen on your committee are from 
our respective States where we have members in Utah, Colorado, and 
Wisconsin. I observed that during the course of the morning. 

Now, I want to say that we are giving our full and unqualiiied sup- 
ek to the statements made by Mr. Clyde, the president of the 

ational Wool Growers Association. And that we have been working 
very closely with him and his organization in the effort to bring about 
the extension of this 1954 Wool Act. 

I believe I could best serve the purpose of this hearing if I were to 
address myself primarily to the coo of the smaller producer in 
terms of wodlgrowers who use sheep as a part of an overall farm 
production program. Where it ona diversification and in many 
instances, a small source of cash family income twice a year, once 
ae the grower sells his wool and the second time when he sells his 
ambs. 

I am sure that most Members of Congress will remember that 
section 708, permitting the industry to advertise and promote its 


products, was made a part of the original Wool Act primarily because. 


the problems facing the wool-producing industry are somewhat differ- 
ent from those of other commodity products. United States produc- 
tion is in deficient supply and thus Congress decided to treat wool on 
a separate basis, insofar as Government policy is concerned. 

I would like to stress in that regard the problems we have found 
ourselves in. We do not just believe—we know we have a superior 
product in both wool and lamb. However, because of the fact that 
they are deficiency commodities, and we do not produce enough of 
them, we have neglected putting on promotion programs pointing out 
their superiority. As a result, our markets have narrowed. It is 
simply a case of resting on our laurels, thinkirtg because we were 
underproducing it was not necessary for us to get out and tell the 
facts about, what we call, our superior product and we were gradually 
losing at the market place. 

Very frankly, gentlemen, section 708 and the resulting grower pro- 
motion program is actually more important to our smaller producer 
members than the incentive payment feature. Notice that I said 
the smaller members. To a grower of 20 ewes on a tobacco farm in 
Kentucky or a grain farm in Indiana, the incentive payment for 1957 
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is hardly likely to be bigger than $18. But that same grower is 
willing to put up $2 of that money to promote his products to try to 
stabilize his prices in the free ciaekak place. 

We feel that in doing this the American woolgrowers have shown 
this Government their sincerity in attempting to build a sound sheep 
economy and live as little as possible under a Government price 
support umbrella. 

That is why we like to call this our self-help program. I want to 
say to you that it is my experience that these growers, who have small 
flocks, throughout these States are very wholeheartedly back of the 
self-help program. 

Now if in your consideration of the need for extending the provisions 
of the National Wool Act, I hope you will take into consideration the 
fact that small farm flocks of sheep do play a very definite role in 
balancing farm operations. 

On farms with small flocks of sheep, these animals do provide an 
additional source of revenue. It is very evident to all of us that if we 
can retain this 1954 Wool Act and the incentive payment that the 
greatest increase in production of sheep will take place in the small 
flock areas of the Middle West, East, and South. 

We believe that most of the increased production which will be 
brought about by the National Wool Act will come in family sized 
farms rather than in range areas where other limiting factors might 
prevail. 

I should like to conclude with this statement. I do not believe that 
I have ever seen such unanimous support for any program or Jaw 
adopted by Congress as there is among sheep growers for this act. 
This has been true in every meeting I have attended and in all parts 
of the United States. It is true im range areas, and it is true in the 
areas where the smallest of the farm flock production predominates. 
We sincerely urge your approval of Senate bill 2861 and your coopera- 
tion in obtaining early enactment to provide us with a continuing 
stability in our economy. 

I want to say that I highly appreciate the kindness of you gentlemen 
in holding this special session to give us an opportunity to testify 
while we were here. | thank you. 

Mr. Marrurews. Thank you so much. And the committee, par- 
ticularly, appreciates your consideration, and if you will like, we will 
have your complete statement put in the record, the statement that 
you had prepared, so all of the committee can have it. 

Mr. Lemmon. I would appreciate that. 

Mr. Matruews. Without objection we will include the complete 
statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. LEMMON or LEMMON, S. Dak., PREsIDENT or NATIONAL 
Woont MARKETING Corp. 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, my name is James H. Lemmon, 
and I live in Lemmon, 8. Dak. I am president of the National Wool Marketing 
Corp. We are a national organization owned and operated by State and regional 
grower marketing organizations. Our board of directors at the national level 
is made up of one grower representative from each of our member associations. 
In the aggregate, there are 85,000 members who pool their wool at local and 
regional level and market through the national organization. 

emphasize this so that you might understand that in supporting the position 
of the National Wool Growers Association as the representatives of the industry, I 
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shall attempt to not duplicate what Mr. Clyde has said to you, but bring you ar 
additional viewpoint. want you to know that we do endorse in its entirety 
the position taken by the National Wool Growers in support of the renewal of 
the Wool Act. While the membership of our organization parallels that of the 
National Wool Growers Association to some small degree, one of the purposes 
served by our organization is to provide a medium whereby the smaller growers 
of the United States might pool their wool and through grading and other handling 
practices market it to the best advantage of the producer. I have been president 
of this organization for 17 years and mention that personal reference only for 
you to understand that I have been in a position to follow developments in the 
market place of the American woolgrower throughout the period from before 
World War II up until today. 

I think this committee can readily understand the position of a woolgrower 
whose operation is large enough that it is his major source or nearly so of total 
income. I believe I could best serve the purpose of this hearing if I were to 
address myself primarily to the position of the smaller producer in terms of wool 
growers who use sheep as a part of an overall farm production program, where it 
provides diversification and, in many instances, a small source of cash family 
income twice a year. Once when the grower sells his wool and the second time 
when he sells his lambs. 

I am sure most Members of Congress will remember that section 708, per- 
mitting the industry to advertise and promote its products, was made a part of 
the original Wool Act primarily because the problems facing the wool producing 
industry are somewhat different from other commodity problems. United States 
production is in deficient supply and thus Congress decided to treat wool on a 
separate basis, insofar as Government policy is concerned. 

I would like to stress in that regard the problems we have found ourselves in. 
We don’t just believe—we know we have a superior product in both wool and 
lamb. However, because of the fact that they are deficiency commodities and 
we don’t produce enough of them we have neglected putting on promotion pro- 
grams pointing out their superiority. As a result, our markets have narrowed. 

Take lamb for instance. We do not produce enough to satisfy the demands of 
the United States over a period of 12 months with a result that a new generation 
of housewives since World War IT hardly consider it a part of their diet or house- 
hold budget. That in turn resulted in our production going into a very narrow 
marketing field in places like Boston, New York, Washington, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. Then when the lambs did go to market in such a narrow 
purchasing area, we found ourselves facing an oversupply in these small market 
areas. It has taken promotion to begin to widen that market sufficiently to 
prevent the position of a surplus actually created by a short supply. 

On January 21, 1958, the Agricultural Marketing Service, issued a report on the 
findings of a survey on lamb availability in the markets. That survey showed 
that in 1955 only 39 percent of the retail stores handling fresh, red meats sold 
any lamb, either seasonally or on a year-round basis. I hope the Department of 
Agriculture has or will make available to this committee copies of that survey for 
it certainly points up the problem I have just mentioned. 

Producing less than one-third of the wool used in the United States, we sat 
idly by while synthetics moved in with mass promotion programs. Already hard 
hit by imports of wool from low production cost countries, we saw the demand 
for our production lessen and we did nothing to tell the American consumer the 
superior qualities of wool. 

f this Congress does recognize again this year, as they did in 1954, that as a 
deficient commodity wool needs to be treated according to the needs of the in- 
dustry to sustain its economy, then I think this Congress should welcome the proof 
from the industry that they are willing to use their own money to help themselves 
by promoting the products. Wool] and lamb have been used by the human race 
forever. Wool and lamb will sell, but until the Wool Act of 1954 was enacted 
permitting the growers to set up their own promotion program, the industry did 
not have a way in which they could join together tg help themselves produce more 
income in the market place. 

Very frankly, gentlemen, section 708 and the resulting grower promotion pro- 
gram is actually more important to our smaller producer members than the in- 
centive-payment feature. To a grower of 20 ewes on a tobacco farm in Kentucky 
or a grain farmer in Indiana, the incentive payment for 1957 was hardly likely 
to be bigger than $18. But, that same grower is willing to put up $2 of that money 
to promote his products to try to stabilize his prices in the free market place. 
We feel that in doing this, the American woolgrowers have shown this Govern- 
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ment their sincerity in attempting to build a sound sheep economy and live as 
little as possible under a Government price-support umbrella. 

To somewhat illustrate my point, figures were available to us from four of 
our member associations in Virginia, Ohio, Minnesota, and Utah to show the 
average size of the clip, the average size of the incentive payment and the average 
size of the grower contribution to the promotion program. 

We do not want to create the impression that this is necessarily the average 
of the industry as a whole in each State. This merely represents the averages on 
the wool which has been marketed cooperatively in that State through our 
member organizations, except in the case of Minnesota where the averages are 
for the State as a whole. 

In Utah 962 growers marketing through the association, marketed an average 
of 3,481 pounds of wool, meaning roughly the average size flock was 350 head. 
The average payment to these growers was $598. These figures are for the 1956 
marketing year. This meant the average payment to the promotion fund was 
$34.81. 

In Virginia 5,431 growers marketing through our association had an average 
clip weight of 179 pounds. The average incentive payment per grower was 
$36. The average payment to the promotion fund was $1.79. 

In Ohio, 8,842 growers marketing through our member association had an 
average clip weight of 338 pounds. The average incentive payment received 
by the growers was $65. The average grower contribution to the: premotion 
fund was $3.38. 

In Minnesota slightly more than 19,000 producers had an average clip weight 
of 300 pounds with an average incentive payment of $63. The average payment 
to the promotion fund was approximately $3. 

We do have superior products in the field of fiber and in the field of food in our 
modern advertising economy. We do appreciate the opportunity Congress has 
given us to tell the story of our production to the American public and we hope 
that the Congress will again realize that we will never be in a position to crowd 
other products off the market. Our situation is that we produce so little a portion 
of the country’s needs we must promote our products to stay in business. 

We have slept comfortably with the idea that a large proportion of our wool 
was imported and, therefore, we did not need to create a market. The packers 
and retailers of meat figured the quantity or supply was so small that it was not 
necessary to push lamb. Through the facilities provided in section 708, the 
growers have formed the American Sheep Producers Council. Through this 
organization we have a real job to be done. We can and wiil do it with the per- 
mission of Congress to continue this act. 

In your consideration of the need for extending the provisions of the National 
Wool Act, I hope you will take into consideration the fact that small farm flocks 
of sheep do play a very definite role in balancing farm operations. 

This is an important farm commodity on many family commercial-type farms. 
Since the operation of the Wool Act has started it is playing a greater role on 
smaller farms. 

This committee and Congress has been interested in a rural development 
program so we asked the Department of Agriculture to provide us with an example 
of how sheep are being used for this purpose. They sent us this brief case history: 


““LAMB AND SHEEP PROJECT IN LEWIS COUNTY, W. VA., AREA RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM (THIS ALSO INCLUDES GILMER, UPSHUR, AND BRAXTON COUNTIES) 


“One of the first projects in rural development in this area was expanded sheep 
raising on small, hilly farms. During the first year of the program 10 farmers 
bought 140 western ewes as a demonstration. They paid $17 apiece for the ewes, 
and then sold $21 worth of lambs and wool. This project was rapidly expanded 
and about 50 farmers have now purchased a total of 1,170 ewes. Many of these 
farmers had never raised sheep before.” 

On these very small farms where they raise milk cows, it ties the operator to 
the farm on a basis where he must attend to his milking, lessening his opportunity 
to get outside employment. If he were to raise sheep on his available feed, he 
has much more freedom to seek a job for additional income. 

We believe that most of the increased production which will be brought about 
by the National Wool Act will come in family-sized farms rather than in the range 
areas where other limiting factors might prevail. And, incidentally, if this Con- 
gress sées fit to continue the incentive program for wool production up to the 
goal set in the present act at 300 million pounds, it will require approximately a 
one-third increase. 
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Even though we recognize it will be:a slow process in this livestock industry 
to increase one-third in our production it will, in our opinion, have another bene- 
ficial benefit. This increased production will automatically reduce the production 
of surplus commodities... Acreage will be used for sheep production if the economy 
is stabilized under the act and if it is not so stabilized that acreage will be used 
to produce surplus commodities. 

We join with the National Wool Growers in expressing the sincere hope that this 
committee will consider the necessity for making available sufficient funds, in case 
of need, to make the act fully operative as an incentive program.. Plus that it will 
prevent the creation of uncertainty in the industry whenever calculations indicate 
there even might be insufficient funds to carry out any given year’s program during 
some portion of the life of the act. 

To asmall farmer who must invest in sheep the expiration date of the act itself 
is an important factor. Maybe he could see his way clear to make such an invest- 
ment during the first year of a 4 year act, but that would hardly be true in the 
fourth year if Congress has not set the policy for the future. We have found that 
a factor this year under the present act with its 4-year limit. On behalf of the 
small farmers we would like to ask you to consider whether or not this could be 
changed so that there could be confidence in the intent of Congress to stabilize the 
economy of the sheep industry. 

I should like to conelude with this statement. I do not believe I have ever seen 
such unanimous support for any program or law adopted by Congress as there is 
among sheepgrowers for this act. This has been true in every meeting I have 
attended and in all parts of the United States. It is true in the range areas and it 
is true in the areas where the smallest of farm flock production predominates. 
We sincerely urge your approval of 8. 2861 and your cooperation in obtaining 
early enactment to provide us with a continuing stability in our economy. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Matruews. Are there any questions that the committee would 
like to ask? 

Mr. Drxon. I would like to say that the emphasis upon the assist- 
ance to the small farmer is very helpful. I compliment you on the 
emphasis you have given to that. 

Mr. Hixu. I think you probably have this statement before you, 
which I have before me. In the middle of the statement, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, from 1954, there were 2,000 more farms in 
those areas that reported sheep herds, small herds in 4 years, that is 
from 1950 to 1954? 

Mr. Lemmon. There is an increase in the farm population; we can 
see it. While I live in the West, our interests are very widely scattered 
over the United States, and I can see a very definite trend to increase 
production in those States. 

Mr. Martruews. Thank you very much, Mr. Lemmon. 

Mr. Lemmon. Thank you. 

Mr. Marruews. Our next witness comes from the State of Colorado. 
I will ask Congressman Hill to introduce him. 

Mr. Hriut. I will make it short, because our time is running out. 

I would like to state that the next gentleman is from Denver, Colo. 
That is not really a true statement. He is from the western part. 
He is a sheep farmer, Mr. Norman Winder, but no sheep farmer ever 
called him “G. Norman.” They always say ‘‘Norman.” 

How are you this morning? [am glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF G. NORMAN WINDER, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
SHEEP PRODUCERS COUNCIL 


Mr. Winpmr. At the request of Congressman Hill I am here as 
president of the American Sheep Producers Council to give to the 
committee a report as to the activities and functions of the American 
Sheep Producers Council. 
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I have a considerable report here, Mr. Chairman. | I would like to 
ask that the complete report be written into the record, but 1 would 
like to have. the privilege of, pointing out and, emphasizing a few 
points in that statement. 

Mr. Matruews. We will be delighted to do that, sir... And without 
objection your complete statement will be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Winner. Yes, sir, thank you. Before I get into the statement 
I would like to say this, that the American Sheep Producers Council 
is a completely controlled and financed, sheep growers’ organization. 
It has one purpose and one purpose only. That is, to promote and 
advertise the products of the sheep. 

You will note that there is a booklet accompanying this statement 


entitled ‘“‘The Self-Help Program of the American Sheep Producers 


Council—the Key to Success.” 

This booklet is a detailed report to Congress, the Department of 
Agriculture and to the sheep growers of the activities and financial 
condition of the American Sheep Producers Council. A copy of this 
booklet has been mailed to every Congressman. 

As you probably know the American Sheep Producers Council was 
formed in accordance with the provisions of section 708 of the Wool 
Act of 1954, and in my written testimony there is quoted a part of 
section 708, that portion providing for the formation of such an or- 
ganization. 

In this era of intensive advertising and promotion, it becomes in- 
creasingly necessary that agriculture merchandise its products through 
the modern business methods. In this day of heavy competition 
among all facets and business and industry the businesssmen of 
agriculture cannet any longer rely on the consumers basic need for 
food and clothing. He must, on the other hand, promote his products 
and make the consumer aware of the superiority of his products. 

I might say here, Mr. Chairman, that for years and years we have 
attempted to work out strictly voluntary methods of collecting funds 
for advertising. I myself have been interested in it since 1936 and 
have made all kinds of efforts to collect funds and none of them have 
been successful. And so we are very happy that the Wool Act of 
1954 provided the means for the sheep industry to set up a self-help 
program. 

I will try to make this as short as possible. 

On March 17, 1955, an agreement was entered into between the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the American Sheep Producers Council 
in accordance with section 708. And then in the report we present a 


complete copy of the agreement between the Secretary of Agriculture 


and the American Sheep Producers Council. 

This agreement was the subject of a national referendum conducted 
among sheep growers during the summer of 1955 by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The referendum was completed with the results showing that 71.3 
percent of producers and owners of 72 percent of the sheep represented 
by those voting in the referendum favored the establishment of the 
American Sheep Producers Council. This referendum provided the 
Secretary of Agriculture with positive proof that the majority of 
sheep producers favored such a promotion and advertising program. 

The American Sheep Producers Council was formally activated on 
September 12, 1955, in accordance with the agreement executed on 
March 17, 1955. 
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At the present time, representation is determined on the basis of 
1 delegate from a State or area sheep council for every $25,000 or 
major fraction thereof, paid into the promotion and advertising fund. 
One director is allowed for every $1,000 or major part thereof paid into 
the fund. And I might say here, Mr. Chairman, that the board of 
directors are the governing body in the American Sheep Producers 
Council. Every delegate and every director must be a sheep producer 
in his own right. 

Because the sheep is a dual-product animal, the board of directors 
were faced with two distinct products to promote with entirely dif- 
ferent problems. With respect to wool, there were already several 
established agencies working in the field of wool promotion and ad- 
vertising, so in order to make a well coordinated program and to avoid 
duplication, we decided to work in conjunction with these agencies 
and to thus supplement the work that they were doing. In addition, 
joint advertising was worked out with several individual woolen 
mills. When it came to lamb we found an entirely different situation. 
There were no existing agencies set up to advertise and promote 
lamb except the National Livestock & Meat Board and they are 
concerned with all types of meat and could devote only that portion 
of their time and effort to lamb that lamb represents in the overall 
meat picture. 

Further, the policy of the National Livestock & Meat Board pre- 
vents them from using any paid advertising. 

I am quite familiar with the activities of the National Livestock & 
Meat Board, having served for 13 years on the board and was privi- 
leged to serve 3 years as chairman. 

The sheep producers support the National Livestock & Meat 
Board today as they always have in the past. 

Let me say here that all of our programs have been well coordinated 
with the meat board and their staff and facilities have been made 
available wherever and whenever they could be of assistance to us. 

After careful investigation and study, we found three basic problems 
confronting us. One was the extremely distorted pattern of distribu- 
tion and consumption of lamb. It was found that 70 percent of the 
lamb was consumed in 8 States that comprise only 30 percent of the 
population. These States were New York, the New England States, 
and California, which with the exception of California, are the areas 
where lamb is not raised in abundance. 

Another problem was the amazing lack of knowledge of lamb on 
the part of consumers and meat retailers. Another was the unfounded 
prejudices regarding lamb in the minds of many people. 

After careful consideration it was decided that in order to overcome 
these problems we would conduct an educational type advertising 
promotion campaign in a selected group of metropolitan areas. 

The statement gives the complete outline of the way that the 
advertising and promotion is carried on. 

All segments of the livestock and meat industry have testified to 
the outstanding success of the lamb promotion program to date, and 
we print below a few samples which strongly indicate the success of 
this program. Those letters are from meatpackers, meat retailers, 
and other people interested in other segments of the industry. 
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I will not bore you with the reading of those testimonial letters 
contained in the paper. 

Lamb prices show greater stability. One of the most serious prob- 
lems confronting sheep producers in the past has been the severe price 
breaks encountered during the market year. Promotion and adver- 
tising has helped to stabilize lamb prices and level out, to a great 
extent, the ups and downs that often prove so drastic to sheep growers, 

By intensifying its advertising and promotion effort during periods 
of peak supply, the American Sheep Producers Council has tended to 
eliminate drastic price breaks for the producer. 

The task originally assigned to the American Sheep Producers 
Council presented numerous problems, many of which already have 
been overcome. Only time and the continued diligent attention to 
the task at hand will solve the sheep industry’s problems. The Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council believes that it is on the right path 
toward helping to establish a strong and self-reliant sheep industry 
in the United States. 

It is understood that when the Wool Act is renewed, another refer- 
endum will be conducted to determine if growers favor the continua- 
tion of advertising and promotion program and desire to expend their 
own funds for creating a demand for their products. 

Only by building a sound demand for its products can the sheep 
industry carry out the intent of the Wool Act as set forth by Congress. 

On the bottom of page 23 is the budget for the fiscal year July 1, 
1957, through June 30, 1958, showing the major items included in the 
budget and the percentage each category is of the total. 

You will note that the wool promotion and lamb promotion funds 
allocated represent a trifle over 91 percent of the total budget. , And 
if you take into consideration the other education and information 
part of the budget, those 3 items represent practically 95 percent of 
the entire budget. 

On page 24 is a statement of assets and liabilities and the fund 
balance. 

On page 25 is a complete report of the receipts and disbursements 
from the beginning on September 12, 1955, through December 31, 
1957, and I want to draw your attention to the percentages in that 
particular statement with respect to the money actually going into 
the advertising and promotion activities. In fact, Mr. Chairman, as 
president of the American Sheep Producers Council, I am quite proud 
of the small amount of our total expenditures that has gone into 
administrative and other items in our budget, in our expenditures. 

I will be most happy, Mr. Chairman, if there are any questions, to 
try to answer them. 

Mr. Martruews. I want to thank you for giving us this very in- 
formative and clear report. I want to assure you that I, and 1 know 
other members of this committee, will want to refer to this information 
from time to time because I think it will be helpful as we consider 
other self-promotion plans for other areas in the general livestock 
grouping. I appreciate the mformation that you have given us 
tremendously, and I want to thank you for it. 

(The complete paper referred to is as follows: ) 
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Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, as president of the American 
Sheep Producers Council, I am happy to have the opportunity to appear before 
you to give a detailed report regarding the functions and activities of the ASPC 
from: September 12, 1955, through December 31, 1957. 

You will note that there is a booklet accompanying this statement. entitled 
“The Self-Help Program of the American Sheep Producers Council—The Key to 
Success.” This booklet is a detailed report to Congress, the Department of 
Agric lt"re and to the sheep growers of the activities and financial condition of 
the ASPC. A copy of this booklet has been mailed to each Congressman. 

As you probably know, the American Sheep Producers Council was formed in 
accordance with the provisions of section,708 of the Wool Act of 1954. I am 
quoting here that portion of section 708 providing for the formation of such an 
organization. 

“Sze, 708. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to enter into agreements 
with, or to approve agreements entered into between, marketing cooperatives, 
trade associations, or others engaged or whose members are engaged in the handling 
of wool, mohair, sheep, or goats or the products thereof for the purpose of devel- 
oping and conducting on a National, State, or regional basis advertising and sales 
Sm sy programs for wool, mohair, sheep, or goats, or the products thereof. 

rovision may be made in such agreement, to obtain the funds necessary to defray 
the expenses incurred thereunder through pro rata deductions from the payments 
made under section 704 of this title to producers within the production area he 
determines will be benefited by the agreement and for the assignment and transfer 
of the amounts,so deducted to the person or agency designated in the agreement 
to receive such amounts for expenditure in accordance with the terms and condi- 
tions of the agreement.” 

DUAL USE OF TARIFFS 


Rather than disrupt friendly relations with other countries by increasing 
tariff. rates, the Congress decided to make dual use of present tariff duties. These 
duties are made available in. the form of incentive payments to domestic wool- 
growers. These payments help to compensate wool producers for the difference 
in ‘the cost of production here and abroad; they also encourage increased produc~- 
tion and better marketing of wool. In addition, deductions from these incentive 
payments by sheepmen to help to carry out the very intent of the act by per- 
mitting him to spend his own money for the express purpose of conducting a 
program of advertising and education in order to provide ample outlets for this 
anticipated increase in production. 

In this era of intensive advertising and promotion, it becomes increasingly 
necessary that agriculture merchandise its products through the modern business 
methods. In this day of heavy competition among all facets of business and 
industry, the “businessmen of agriculture” can no longer rely on the consumers’ 
basic need for food and clothing. He must, on the other hand, promote his 
products and make the consumer aware of the superiority of his products. 


OTHER PROGRAMS FAILED 


For many years, the sheep industry has realized the necessity of promoting 
its products, lamb and wool. In 1917, special efforts were made by sheepmen to 
conduct an educational program for the consumer, but insufficient funds doomed 
this project. Again in the early 1930’s and in 1940, promotion programs were 
initiated, but died a sudden death for lack of funds. The extreme expense and 
difficulty of collecting adequate voluntary contributions for promotion and 
advertising caused these programs to fail. 

The program of publicity, research, and information conducted by the National 
Livestock & Meat Board has been and is beneficial to the sheep industry as 
are programs of promotion and education sponsored by various sheepgrower 
organizations. Yet, these programs have proved inadequate as far as the sheep 
industry is concerned for the simple reason that sheep are dual purpose animals 
producing two prime agricultural commodities requiring an entirely different 
promotion approach than other types of livestock. 

However, from these efforts grew plans for a promotion and advertising program 
which were incorporated in section 708 of the National Wool Act providing a 
method whereby sheepmen could contribute funds for a promotion and adver- 
tising program of their own. 
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While incentive payments from funds derived from import duties on foreign 
wool are vitally necessary at present, the sheep industry also has taken upon 
itself the duty and responsibility of helping itself through a program of promotion 
and advertising in order to encourage increased production. In establishing this 
self-help program, the sheepman has acknowledged his sincere intent and purpose 
to provide a sound foundation for the future. 

hrough the efforts of many woolgrower associations and other farm and live- 
stock groups, a promotion organization was developed and organized in close 
cooperation with the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Soon after the Wool Act was passed, the National Wool Growers Association 
took the lead in organizing the American Sheep Producers Council by inyiting 
all the national farm organizations and national and regional sheep associations 
to participate. Two organizational meetings were held in 1955 at which NWGA, 
the National Farmers Union, the Grange, National Livestock Producers Associ- 
ation, the American Farm Bureau Federation, National Wool Marketing Corp., 
the National Lamb Feeders Association, the Pacifie Wool Growers, and the Ohio 
Sheep Improvement Association participated. This group with the exception of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation became the member organizations making 
up the American Sheep Producers Council. 

On March 17, 1955, an agreement was entered into between the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the American Sheep Producers Council in accordance with 
section 708. Following is the agreement between the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the American Sheep Producers Council: 


‘‘Agreement made as of the 17th day of March 1955, between the United States 
Secretary of Avriculture, Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
(hereinafter referred to as Secretary) and the American Sheep Producers 
Council, Inc. (hereinafter referred to as Council), a nonprofit, membership corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the State of Illinois 


‘(Whereas the Secretary, pursuant to the National Wool Act of 1954 (Title 
VII of the Agricultural Act of 1954, 68 Stat. 897), hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Act’”’ has announced a price support program for wool marketed during the year 
April 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956, by means of payments to be made by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to the producers of such wool as soon as practicable 
after the close of such marketing year; and 

“Whereas it is anticipated that similar programs will be instituted for subsequent 
marketing years under the Act; and 

‘“‘Whereas section 708 of the Act authorizes the Secretary to enter into agree- 
ments with marketing cooperatives, trade associations or other organizations 
engaged or whose members are engaged in the handling of wool, sheep, and the 

roducts thereof for the purpose of developing and conducting on a National, 
State, or a regional basis advertising and sales promotion program for wool, 
sheep, and the products thereof; and 

‘“‘Whereas it is desirable that there be instituted an advertising and sales 
promotion program or programs beneficial on a national basis, for wool, sheep, 
and products thereof to be financed by pro rata deductions from such price 
support payment to wool producers; and 

‘Whereas the Council is qualified to conduct such a program, being so organized, 
having the necessary powers under its charter and bylaws, having for its members 
marketing cooperatives and other associations who are engaged in or whose 
members are engaged in handling wool, sheep, and products thereof, and who are 
represented at meetings of the Council’s membership by wool and sheep producers 
selected on a basis affording nationwide representation, and having a board of 
directors who also are producers of wool and sheep selected to afford nationwide 
representation; 

“‘Now, therefore, the parties hereto agree as follows: 

“1. This agreement shall become effective only upon determination by the 
Secretary that this agreement has approval of the producers as provided in section 
708 of the Act. The Secretary will notify the Council in writing as to whether 
the producers have approved this agreement and as of what day the agreement 
shall become effective, such effective date to be not later than the 20th day after 
the date of the notification. 

“2, The Council shall, from time to time, develop and submit to the Secretary 
for approval advertising and sales promotion programs and supporting budgets 
for wool and lambs and the products thereof and such amendments thereto as may 
be needed. Each such submission shall describe, among other things, the plan 
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‘ot operation and the benefits to be derived on a national basis by producers, 
commodities to be promoted, the proposed media and methods which the Council 
intends to use in advertising and otherwise promoting (including related educa- 
tional and developmental activities) the sale of wool and lambs and the products 
thereof. After such program and budget have been approved by the Secretary, 
and in accordance therewith, the Council will enter into such agreements with 
advertising and promotional agencies, radio and television stations and others, 
will employ such personnel and will take such other action as the Council deems 
appropriate or necessary to effectuate such program. 

“3. When price support payments are made to producers pursuant to the Act, 
the Secretary will make a pro rata deduction from such payments and pay the 
amount so deducted to the Council in order to provide the funds nevessary to 
defray the expenses of the Council incurred pursuant to this agreement: Provided, 
however, That deductions will only be made from payments, if any, which are 
made to producers for marketings during the marketing years beginning April 1, 
1955, and ending March 31, 1959. The deductions from payments for marketings 
during the marketing year April 1, 1955-March 31, 1956, shall be at the rate of 
one cent per pound of shorn wool marketed, and shall be made at a comparable 
rate as determined by the Secretary on lambs and yearlings (pulled wool) mar- 
keted; thereafter the deductions shall be at such rates as the Secretary and 
Council may agree upon, but in no event shall be in excess of a rate of one per- 
cent per pound in the case of shorn wool marketed and a comparable rate in the 
case of lambs and yearlings marketed, as determined by the Secretary. 

“4. The charter and bylaws of the Council having been approved by the 
Secretary, any amendments or additions to the charter or bylaws shall be subject 
to his approval. 

“5. The Council shall submit annually for the approval of the Secretary pro- 
posed budgets for the administration of the advertising and sales promotion 
programs, and, from time to time, any amendments thereto that it may determine 
to be necessary. 

“6. The Council shall furnish the Secretary with a report of its activities semi- 
annually beginning with the period in which the Council either receives any funds 
from the Secretary under this agreement or undertakes obligations as part of its 
advertising and sales promotion program, whichever event is the earlier, Such 
reports shall be furnished within 15 days following the close of each such period. 
On or before September 15, 1956, and each September 15 thereafter during the life 
of this agreement, the Council shall furnish a statement of assets and liabilities 
to the Secretary as of the preceding June 30. The Council shall also furnish the 
Secretary with such other reports and with such information as he may ffom time 
to time request. The Council shall keep accurate records of all its transactions, 
and these records shall be subject to inspection and audit by representatives of 
the Secretary at all times during regular business hours after the date of this 
agreement and for three years after the Council has completed performance of all 
contracts made and obligations incurred. 

“7, This agreement shall terminate June 30, 1962, unless extended by agree- 
ment of the parties hereto. Prior to such date, either party may terminate this 
agreement by delivering, or mailing by registered mail, a written notice of such 
termination effective on the date to be specified therein, but not earlier than 30 
days after giving of such notice. If the Secretary, on or after April 1, 1956, upon 
petition or referendum of the wool producers, or otherwise, determines that this 
agreement is no longer favored by the requisite number of producers, he shall so 
declare and no deductions from payments to producers shall thereafter be made 
to defray expenses of the Council, under this agreement, except deductions from 
such payments as are being made in connection with marketings of a prior market- 
ing year. 

“8. Upon termination of this agreement, if all the funds of the Council were 
derived from the payments pursuant to this agreement, all such funds remaining 
unobligated in the hands of the Council shall be returned to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, together with a statement explaining the various items which entered 
into the amount returned to the Secretary; if the Council received funds for 
advertising and promotion purposes, and general administrative purposes from 
other sources than the Secretary acting pursuant to this agreement, the Council 
shall return to the Secretary the same proportion of the unobligated funds as the 
funds contributed by the Secretary bore to all funds received by the Council for 
these advertising and sales promotion programs and general administrative pur- 
poses. A statement of the assets and liabilities of the Council shall be furnished 
to the Secretary within 60 days after such termination becomes effective. The 
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provision with respect to the return of unobligated funds shall also apply in case 
of dissolution or liquidation of the affairs of the Council. 

“9. The authority reserved to the Seeretary under the provisions of this agree- 
ment may be exercised by an official or officials of the Department of Agriculture 
designated by him for such purpose. 

“Mareh 17, 1955. 

“E. T. BENSON, 
“Secretary of Agriculture. 

“March 21,1955. 

‘““AMERICAN SHEEP PrRopuUCERS CoUNCIL, INC., 
By: G. N. Winper, President.” 


This agreement was the subject of a national referendum conducted among 
sheepgrowers during the summer of 1955 by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

SHEEP PRODUCERS VOTE FOR PROMOTION 


The referendum was completed with results showing that 71.3 percent of pro- 
ducers and owners of 72 percent of the sheep represented by those voting in the 
referendum favored the establishment of the American Sheep Producers Council. 
This referendum provided the Secretary of Agriculture with positive proof that 
the majority of sheep producers in the United States favored such a promotion 
and advertising program. 

Sheep producers in the United States not only give their own money for a pro- 
gram of promotion and education on lamb and wool, but they have devoted their 
own time, money and effort in organizing representative State and area sheep 
councils throughout the country. 

Membership in the American Sheep Producers Council consists of organizations, 
such as cooperative marketing associations, trade associations, producer groups, 
and the like, whose members engage in the production, marketing or handling of 
lamb or wool and represent all types and areas of sheep production in the United 
States. 

The American Sheep Producers Council was formally activated on September 
12, 1955, in accordance with the agreement executed on March 17, 1955. 

The original membership continued to make up the ASPC until March 1957 
at which time, in order to provide a broader and more democratic representation, 
the bylaws were changed to provide for two classes of membership. Class I 
members consist of 20 State or area sheep councils which are formed by sheep and 
wool groups or organizations within a State or group of States. 

Representation is determined on the basis of one delegate from a State or area 
sheep council for every $25,000 or major fraction thereof, paid into the promotion 
and advertising fund. One director is allowed for every $100,000 or major part 
thereof paid into the fund. Each council is represented by delegates on the above 
basis and at least one director. In order to meet this provision, it was necessary 
in some areas to combine two or more States into one council but every State and 
every area and type of sheep production now has representation on the ASPC. 

Class I member sheep councils are: Eastern Seaboard Sheep Council including: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia and 
Virginia; Southern States Sheep Council including: North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee and Kentucky; 
Ohio Sheep Council; Michigan-Wisconsin Sheep Council; Indiana-[llinois Sheep 
Council; North Dakota-Minnesota Sheep Council; Iowa Sheep Council; South 
Dakota Sheep Council; Nebraska-Kansas Sheep Council; Missouri-Oklahoma- 
Arkansas Sheep Council; Texas Sheep Council; New Mexico Sheep Council; 
Colorado Sheep Council; Wyoming Sheep Council; Montana Sheep Council; Utah 
Sheep Council; Idaho Sheep Council; Oregon-Washington Sheep Council; Cali- 
fornia Sheep Council; and Arizona-Nevada Sheep Council. 


NATIONAL AND REGIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


Class I] members serve the sheep industry on an extensive national or regional 
basis. Present class II members include: the National Wool Growers Association, 
the National Wool Marketing Corp., the National Grange, the National Farmers 
Union, the National Livestock Producers Association, the National Lamb Feeders 
Association, and the Pacific Wool Growers. All major farm organizations that 
serve the sheep industry have full opportunity to participate in membership at 
any time. 
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Each class II member is represented by delegates and not more than one director. 

All State or area sheep councils were formed at the local level by sheepmen within 
that State, or area. Delegates to represent the various councils, as well as the 
class II member organizations, must be engaged in production of wool and lamb, 
and are selected by their fellow sheepmen making up that council or organization. 
Delegates representing class I and class 11 members elect the directors from their 
Own group. 

Directors of the council annually elect officers, including a chairman of the 
board, a president, vice-president, treasurer, assistant treasurer and executive 
secretary. The executive secretary is responsible for the active administration 
of the council’s headquarters office and supervisor of its staff and personnel. 

Because the sheep is a dual product animal, the board of directors were faced 
with two distinct products to promote with entirely different problems. With 
respect to wool, there were already several established agencies working in the field 
of wool promotion and advertising so in order to make a well coordinated program 
and to avoid duplication, we decided to work in conjunction with these agencies 
and to thus supplement the work that they were doing. In addition, joint 
advertising was worked out with several individual woolen mills. 

Brilliant full-color advertisements are used to stimulate interest in wool as a 
quality product and to educate the consumer as to the advantages of wool. The 
largest wool advertising and promotion program in history is currently being 
conducted by the sheep industry through the American Sheep Producers Council 
and allied wool organizations. These color ads in national consumer magazines 
educate the consumer—men, women, teen-agers and children—in the advantages 
of wool, help to establish style trends for consumers, and assist in building wool 
as a prestige product. 

Considered important in the advertising and promotion program for wool are 
the trade ads, which keep designers and manufacturers informed of the style 
trends and at the same time assure them that there is a market for wool products. 
Trade ads cover every facet of production, from blankets and clothing to up- 
holstery for automobiles. Wool sportswear, an increasingly important market, 
also is promoted extensively both in consumer ads and in trade magazines. 

To round out the advertising program for wool, educational and promotion 
materials for retail stores play a vital role. Booklets, publicity, educational films, 
and other promotional aids keep the retailer and his sales force completely informed 
on wool fabrics and merchandising and sales techniques. In addition, the retailer 
is provided with display material on wool fabrics, window display ideas and copies 
of wool ads, all to help increase the demand for wool by creating instore consumer 
interest. 

When it come to lamb, we found an entirely different situation. There were 
no existing agencies set up to advertise and promote lamb except the National 
Livestock and Meat Board and they are concerned with all types of meat and 
could devote only that portion of their time and effort to lamb that lamb repre- 
sents in the overall meat picture; further the policy of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board prevents them from using any paid advertising. 

I am quite familiar with the activities of the National Livestock and Meat 
Board, having served for 13 years on the board and was privileged to serve 2 years 
as chairman. The sheep producers support the National Livestock and Meat 
Board today as they always have in the past. 

Let me say here that all of our programs have been well coordinated with the 
Meat Board and their staff and facilities have been made available wherever and 
whenever they could be of assistance. 

In order to get a lamb promotion program underway, it was necessary to start 
from scratch. In order to properly operate, we set up a lamb advertising depart- 
ment, a lamb merchandising department, a consumer service department and an 
education and information service. Each department is supervised by a depart- 
ment director or chief, who works closely with all departments to develop a well- 
coordinated program. 

After careful investigation and study, we found three basic problems confronting 
us. One was the extremely distorted pattern of distribution and consumption 
of lamb. It was found that 70 percent of the lamb was consumed in 6 States 
that comprise only 30 percent of the population. These States were New York, 
New England, and California which, with the exception of California, are the 
areas where lamb is not raised. 

Another problem was the amazing lack of knowledge of lamb on the part of 
consumers and meat retailers. Another was the unfounded prejudices regarding 
lamb in the minds of many people. 
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After careful consideration it was decided that in order to overcome these 


‘problems. we would conduct an educational type advertising and promotion cam- 
_paign in a selected group of metropolitan areas. They are: Baltimore, Washing- 


ton, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Houston, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Portland, Seattle, Northern California and Southern California. 
It is anticipated that more cities will be added as the program develops. 

Briefly here is how the various departments coordinate a lamb promotion and 
advertising program in a metropolitan city. 

After considerable research and study of all phases of supply and demand, a 


‘promotion and advertising schedule is prepared. At least a month before advertis- 


ing begins, the lamb merchandising and the consumer service departments make 
personal contact with persons and firms who will be, in any way, connected with 
the purchase or sale of lamb. Lamb merchandising men contact all packers and 
many retailers in the marketing area informing them of the approaching advertis- 


.ing campaign and soliciting their cooperation. 


Home economists in the consumer service department solicit the help of food 
editors in publicizing lamb recipes. They also conduct an intensive grassroots 
program by giving demonstrations on lamb cookery before women’s groups and 
the home economics classes of schools and colleges. 

Once this thorough groundwork is well underway, the advertising program is 
launched using newspapers, radio or television or some combination of those 
media. This advertising stresses the economy, nutritional value and taste appeal 
of the lesser known cuts of lamb. 

The consumer advertising approach is one of information and education. Con- 
ducted on a market-by-market basis, expenditures are determined by population, 
dollar volume of food sales and the lamb consumption factor in that p»rticular 
area. The ASPC conducts an intensive educational advertising program in hotel, 
restaurant, institutional, meat retail and provisioner trade publications. Adver- 
tising is coordinated with media merchandising, publicity and fieldwork of ASPC 
home economists and merchandisers. Examples of ads and materivls include: 

Full-page, full-color ads in major metropolitan newspapers featuring new 
uses, new recipe ideas. 

One-third of a page black-and-white newspaper ads featuring recipe ideas 
and slanted toward overcoming misconceptions about lamb. 

Fine, informative television commercials featuring recipe ideas. 

Radio commercials featuring recipe ideas and instructions on lamb cookery. 

Hotel, restaurant, and institutional ads—informative and technical educa- 
tion. 

Meat retail trade ads—new methods and profitable techniques. 

As a part of its advertising and promotion effort, the American Sheep Producers 
Council found that it had to create and develop many merchandising aids for 
lamb. There were no new educational tools or aids. For example, no new recipes 
had been developed for lamb in the field of quantity feeding for hotels, restaurants, 
and institutions since 1938. There were no educational devices for schools and 
colleges. There were few merchandising aids for packers and retailers. 

Since its inception, the American Sheep Producers Council has developed many 
aids and merchandising tools. A few of the educational and merchandising aids 
developed by the ASPC include its complete Lamb Cutting and Merchandising 
Manual, the first of its kind ever developed for packers and meat retailers; point- 
of-sale material, consumer recipes, motion pictures for consumer and retailer 
education, and a restaurant technical bulletin. 

ASPC merchandising materials have been acclaimed as among the finest and 
most helpful aids ever offered. Examples of merchandising aids for meat re- 
tailers are: 

Full-color point-of-purchase poster materials supplied to all meat retailers 
at no charge. 

Colorful series of recipe folders supplied to all meat retailers for distribu- 
tion to customers. Several million folders also have been distributed to con- 
sumers through direct mail, media editorial departments, women’s clubs, 
schools and colleges. 

Recipe labels produced for either heat sealing to outside of packaged lamb, 
or for insertion inside wrapped lamb packages. 

Since one of the principal goals of the American Sheep Producers Council is 
to broaden the demand for lamb, extensive ‘grassroots’? promotion is needed. 
This is accomplished by supplying Mrs. Homemaker with information on how to 
properly prepare and serve lamb. Home economists in the consumer service 
department work with women’s groups, clubs, colleges, and high schools in con- 
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ducting lectures and demonstrations on lamb cookery. They supply the house- 
wife with recipes and cooking information about lamb. Newspaper, radio, and 
television food editors also are supplied with information about lamb with taste- 
tempting recipes. Development of quantity recipes and a technical manual 
for the vast field of mass og is another highlight of this department. 

So that all segments of the livestock and meat industry, and the consumer, 
will be aware of what efforts are being made to promote the sheepman’s products, 
it is necessary to supply information and educational tools. Through news 
releases the sheepman is kept informed of the progress of his program. The packer 
and processor and the retailer also are made aware of past accomplishments and 
future plans of the American Sheep Producers Council. Besides the dissemina- 
tion of news concerning the Council’s promotion and advertising programs and 
its efforts to expand the demand for lamb and wool, educational tools are supplied. 
These include: Motion pictures directed toward the education of consumers on 
the use of the sheepman’s products and the education of retailers and packers on 
proper methods of cutting lamb; the use of informative booklets and brochures; 
the use of the Lamb Cutting and Merchandising Manual, and others. 


TESTIFY TO PROGRAM’S SUCCESS 


All segments of the livestock and meat industry have testified to the outstanding 
success of the lamb promotion program to date. Here are only a few samples 
which strongly indicate the success of this program. 

“From my own observation and information from our retail zones in which 
your programs have operated, the promotions have been effective. They have 
drawn both the consumers’ and retailers’ attention to lamb—have augmented 
and aided the retailers’ advertising, and resulted in greater lamb sales than would 
have been without the promotion. They have apparently been particularly 
helpful toward increasing the demand for the less popular cuts. 

“We certainly feel there is need for advertising and promotion of lamb if lamb 
(and hence the lamb producer) is to increase or hold its present share of the meat 
dollar, and particularly to do so with satisfactory returns. 

“Competition among meats and meat substitutes is keen, and consumers are 
being offered an increasing selection and freedom of choice in their food purchas- 
ing. These factors increase the importance of consumer preselling on particular 
products or brands. We believe the lamb preselling job, in the main, will have 
to be done by producers, for those who sell your lamb can’t do a great deal of 
preselling of one meat over another. 

‘‘We hope your good work will be continued.””-— D. M. Phipps, meat supply 
division, Safeway Stores, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 

“We sincerely believe that the promotion and advertising effort put forth by 
the ASPC has had a tremendous effect on the sale and consumption of lamb 
throughout the country. We feel that the job has been well done. 

‘*k * * we believe that a vigorous advertising and promotion campaign will be 
necessary to bring the demand for lamb back to its past high level.’’— Douglas 
N. Allan, president, James Allan & Sons, wholesale butchers, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

‘‘We feel there is a continuing need for the advertising and promotion of lamb, 
if all segments are to be provided with the consistent profits so necessary to a 
healthy industry. To that end we think there is much value to the promotional 
work being done by the ASPC and as the program moves along, with more exper- 
ience being gained through coordination of ideas within the industry, we are con- 
fident further substantial gains can and will be accomplished.’’——-A. J. Sullivan, 
manager, lamb division, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

“While we feel that your efforts have been well worthwhile, we also believe 
that you have just scratched the surface and further and/or continuing efforts on 
the part of the council will result in more and more lamb being merchandised in 
parts of the country that have, heretofore, had a prejudice against merchandising 
this fine type of meat. 

“T can tell you that our experience in using your material and following up on 
your ads has been outstanding. As you know, we have never had any trouble 
selling lamb in New York or Seattle, Wash., but in the entire Midwest, where we 
operate approximately 3,000 retail stores, lamb has long been a neglected item 
and very little was being done about it. Through the use of your material in such 
cities as Milwaukee, Chicago, Kansas City, Topeka, and Wichita the percentage 
of increase in our lamb business is almost unbelievable. This is certainly a 
healthy condition for us, as retailers and the end results cannot help but make this 
a healthy condition for the producers of lamb. 
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‘We strongly urge that you continue this type of promotion, because we believe 
the end results will be of mutual benefit to everyone concerned.’’—Glen R. Curtis, 
vice president, perishables department, Independent Grocers Alliance, Chicago, Ill. 

“The value of your organization’s efforts is evidenced in our bulletins and 
merchandising letters to the supply house meat merchandisers. You have made 
us more conscious of the need for lamb promotion. 

“Secondly, too many retailers fail to recognize that lamb has tremendous mer- 
chandising possibilities. Mrs. Consumer likes to shop the store that has every- 
thing and lamb constitutes part of the ‘everything’ that the better merchandised 
store offers. Even though it may not be a major tonnage item in a great many 
stores, it can still represent considerable volume and profit to the retailer and also 
create greater variety in display. 

“Your job is to create the demand by the consumer and the desire to mer- 
chandise by the retailer. What better way is there than promotion and adver- 
tising?””—George 8. Waldron, director of meat merchandising, Red & White 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

“T would like for you to know just how we feel about the work of the ASPC 
council, particularly so since it is very hard for you or us to come up with a yard- 
stick to measure by at this time * * * my experience leads me to believe that 
you are well on the way to something that has been needed for a very long time. 

“That is why I am happy to say that never in my life have I seen a livestock 
program of this magnitude develop so fast and with so few mistakes.’’—Garvey 
Haydon, Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, Tl. 

“We, at Kroger, are still not selling the lamb we should be. I have told several 
people from your department that we are no different than thousands of other 
merchants. Our people have just not considered lamb enough in merchandising 
plans. 

“Your ASPC program is just now beginning to break through to the merchan- 
disers and the public. To build lamb business on a sound basis this program will 
need to be continued and even expanded. 

“T think more emphasis should be put on the home economics program with the 
girls now in high school and college. They are our customers of tomorrow. 

‘‘We feel that 1958 will see a nice improvement in our lamb business. We have 
been successful in getting three of our divisions to agree to go all out on lamb for 
this year at markups in line with markup carried on other meat items.’’—Harold 
F. Crow, procurement manager of railstock, The Kroger Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“T would like to thank you for the copy of Lamb Cutting and Merchandising 
Manual. The information in this manual is in keeping with good, sensible, and 
modern merchandising ideas. Most of the material presented coincides with our 
company policies of giving the consumers full value for their money when 
purchasing lamb. 

‘‘Also, I would like to comment on your promotional material on lamb. I be- 
lieve it has helped to remedy a condition in this area, a few years ago, when certain 
cuts of lamb—namely, breasts, necks, and shanks—were difficult to sell if they 
could be sold at all. The demand for these economy cuts has consistently been 
increasing to a point where on occasion recently there has been a scarcity of 
shanks and necks. : 

“Five years ago, in the Portland area, it was not uncommon to discard most of 
the lamb breast or attempt to offer it for sale at 10 cents per pound. Breast of 
lamb now is retailing in the Portland area at from 19 to 25 cents per pound, and 
I believe local retailers will agree with me that your promotional efforts on the 
rough cuts of lamb are mainly responsible. This change in buying habits has 
had a tendency to remove some of the pressure from the more expensive euts of 
lamb. 

“Packers also claim there has been an increase in the demand for rough cuts 
by the restaurant trade. 

“Nothing takes the place of good advertising and good public relations to help 
sell a product, and, in my book, you fellows are doing an outstanding job.”’—B. 
E. Duin, meat consultant, Safeway Stores, Ine., Portland, Oreg. 


LAMB PRICES SHOW GREATER STABILITY 


One of the most serious problems confronting sheep producers in the past has 
been the severe price breaks encountered during the market year. Promotion 
and advertising have helped to stabilize lamb prices and level out, to a great ex- 
tent, the ups and downs that often prove so drastic to sheep growers. By in- 
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tensifying its advertising and promotion effort during periods of peak supply, the 
ASPC has tended to eliminate drastic price breaks for the producer. 


LONG-RANGE ENDEAVOR 


Promotion and advertising must, of necessity, be a long-range endeavor. The 
lamb program, for example, must be carefully planned and expanded in line with 
supply. As sheepmen hold back more ewe lambs in order to increase the size of 
their flocks, there will be less lamb for consumption for a period of 1 or 2 years. 
During this time, the American Sheep Producers Council is building a sound 
demand for lamb through its program of advertising and education. As the sup- 
ply of lamb for consumption begins to increase, there will be good markets for 
the product and more stable prices for the producer and the consumer. 

In its advertising and promotion, the council must regulate its schedule to avoid 
increasing consumer demand in certain areas beyond the capacity of the sheep 
industry to supply that demand. 

It is neither the intent, nor the desire, of the council to create excessive price 
price advances. Rather, it is our aim to coordinate the advertising and promotion 
program with the supply available. At the same time, the council intends to 
continue to bihasitentiel areas of distribution and consumption in order to prevent 
an oversupply in any retail market area. ; 

The task originally assigned to the American Sheep Producers Council pre- 
sented numerous problems, many of which already have been overcome. Only 
time and the continued diligent attention to the task at hand will solve the sheep 
industry’s problems. The American Sheep Producers Council believes that it is 
on the right path toward helping to establish a strong and self-reliant sheep 
industry in the United States. 

Research is a vital force in the American economy today. Most products 
today are sold and purchased by persons whom the producer never sees personally. 
It becomes increasingly important for the producer of goods to extend, supple- 
ment, and verify his personal observations with facts about the living and buying 
habits of those who use or might use his products—their attitudes, preferences, 
and dislikes—for these people are the market for the product. 

No provision is made for market research under the National Wool Act and, 
as a result, the American Sheep Producers Council is entirely dependent for market 
research and information on other organizations. 

It is understood that when the Wool Act is renewed, another referendum will 
be conducted to determine if growers favor the continuation of the advertising 
and promotion program and desire to expend their own funds for creating a 
demand for their products. Only by building a sound demand for its products 
can the sheep industry carry out the intent of the Wool Act as set forth 
by Congress. 





AMERICAN SHEEP PrRopucEeRs Councit, INc. 
Budget, fiscal year July 1, 1957, through June 30, 1958 


Percentage of 


Amount budget 
Board of directors. _........----- Tit schon ita Roi te Let $27, 000 1. 26 
AGmeeeerave.. oi. oo. —~icue-Ul pn elers Loi salieiees in 88, 000 4. 11 
Equipment - - - Sh es con) Sar sey ial eset 2, 000 . 09 
Education and information. .________- : ere 73, 000 3. 41 
Wool promotion... __-_--_-- thd nando 800, 000 37. 33 
Lamb promotion - - - - , 1, 153, 000 53. 80 


Total _ _- a 2, 143, 000 100. 00 
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AMERICAN SHEEP Propucers Councit, INc,, DENvER, CoLo, 


Statement of assets, liabilities, and fund balance as of Dec. 31, 1957 


Assets: 


I i al ee ed $42, 617. 78 


Deposits (for credit cards) ee ee ee saiacies tesa 515. 64 
Demy ea meee ee et Oe Peers 50. 71 
Expense advances to employees. ._____._..-.--___--- ULES 4, 000. 00 
Investment in United States securities. ._............-_.-- 3, 124, 134, 62 
AQVanees tO: GOntraeuene . 6 Ln EE oct bedes~ened 25, 370. 00 
MCmn eee ehh SU ed eet JRO oe 3, 196, 688. 75 
Liabilities sae Pei datitecy Sieks E ini Pitcekaen 0 


Fund balance: 
Fund balance June 30, 1957 
oxcess income over expenses 


oF i Chiles | lt 6 diclboe 1) qa 
ly Soa eadal Deol: 1, 854, 843. 45 


Total fund balance_-----..-.---- lie a ich Bae cachet “3, 196, 688. 75 


Total liabilities and fund balance_____..__....__..____.__ 3, 196, 688. 75 


AMERICAN SHEEP PropucERS CouNcIL, INc., DENVER, CoLo. 


Statement of receipts and disbursements from beginning to date, Sept. 12, 1966 
through Dec. 31, 1957 


Receipts: 
Income from incentive payments: 
Tule WOG8 CHM: co0 25 dos tea Sh be cea we Rs __. $3, 098, 903. 88 
1956 wool clip___------- ate ea anor Sie te oc ten 3, 000, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous income (interest and sale of material) eas 52, 910. 45 


Total receipts. ....------- $a FUSS <w.< Oy 161,814. 33 





Disbursements: 


Board of directors (1.71 percent) --_....--------- eee 50, 612. 57 
Administrative (4,73, percent) ....-.-...-.-...-..0---sJs.- 139, 643. 89 
Education and information (2.01 percent)_._..___.--_- SS ek 59, 317. 91 
Lamb advertising and promotion (51.81 percent) ________-_- 1, 531, 043. 80 


Wool advertising and promotion (39.21 percent)__._______- 1, 158, 819. 24 
Equipment (0.53 percent) .__.....--.--------------.- put 15, 688. 17 


.. 2,955, 125. 58 


Excess receipts over disbursements__.__.._._...-.-.-.---. 3, 196, 688. 75 


ET eS a ae ie Soe Cr a eee eA 











Mr. Matruews. I want to take the time to introduce Congress- 
man McIntire from Maine who is with us and who is an important 
member of this committee. I wonder if the committee has any 
questions that they would like to ask? 

Mr. Hi. It is a very fine statement—really excellent. 

Mr. McIntire. I might say that I apologize for being late. I was 
splitting my time between cotton and wool. 

Mr. Marruews. I think he attends more meetings that do not 
concern his district, than most any of us. That does not mean to 
say the he is not on the job when subjects concerning his district 
come up. We appreciate the cooperation that he shows when we 
discuss subjects of agriculture that do not apply to him particularly. 

Mr. McIntire. Wool is quite closely related, but not from the 
production standpoint. We have in Maine a great many spinners 
who have a very internal interest in the wool problem. 
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Mr. Winper. May I comment on a question I think Congressman 
Dixon asked of Mr. Clyde, with respect to the auditing of our ac- 
counts? The Department of Agriculture, their auditing department, 
conducts a very comprehensive and complete audit of our accounts 
once a year and furnishes us with the report and, of course, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who is in reality a referee in this organization to 
see that the money contributed by the many growers throughout 
the United States is not misspent. And we have a very complete 
and comprehensive audit. We could furnish to the committee, if 
they think they would like to see it, a copy of that audit at any time. 

Mr. Marruews. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Winper. Thank you for the opportunity. 

Mr. Matruews. We will have the record show that Mr. Jones 
wishes to corroborate the testimony so ably presented by Mr. Winder. 
We have our friend Mr. John Baker of the National Farmers Union, 
who will testify tomorrow. 

Mr. Smith, we will be glad to have you come up here and since you 
are from the State of Utah I will ask Congressman Dixon here to 
present you. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, and Mrs. Downey, 
I am pleased to introduce Mr. Arthur Smith, the secretary and 
treasurer of the Utah Livestock Production Credit Association of 
Salt Lake City. 

Mr. MatrHews. You may proceed and go right ahead in your own 
way. 
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STATEMENT OF ARTHUR SMITH, SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE 
UTAH LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION, SALT 
LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mr. Smita. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Arthur Smith. I am secretary-treasurer of the Utah Live- 
stock Production Credit Association, with headquarters in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Our business is financing farmers and livestock operators. 
We are 1 of 500 production credit associations in the United States 
furnishing such financing. Our records show that the range sheep 
operator has invested in ranchland, rangelands, grazing permits, 
equipment, and other necessities to operate his outfit from $75 to 
$100 per head for every breeding sheep in his unit, and on which 
many of them have a sizable unpaid balance. 

Present indications are that permits to graze sheep on Federal, 
mountain, and desert ranges will continue to be reduced, which means 
that the sheep producer will be faced with the necessity of further 
increasing his animal unit investment by purchasing additional range, 
permits, and supporting property, or reduce his sheep numbers 
accordingly, either of which will add to his expenses. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 on which 2 payments, | in 1956 and 
1 in 1957, have been received by the sheepmen, has been of consider- 
able assistance; in fact, it has been the difference between a profit 
and loss for them. 

Our records and actual figures for the year 1955 on 40 sheep ac- 
counts, with a total of 112,372 sheep, shows the fixed operating 
expenses for labor, shearing, feeds, leases, taxes, and other items of 
$10.95 per head, and the following income per head from wool, $3.73; 
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lambs, $7.62; old ewes, 48 cents; less cost of replacements, 95 cents; 
leaving income of $10.88, an average loss per head of 0.07. 

The average incentive payment received in 1956 on the 1955 wool 
clip was $1.70, making the average gain, after the incentive payment, 
$1.63, and interest on the money borrowed would be deducted from 
the above. The figures for 1956 on 43 sheep accounts, 115,726 sheep, 
shows $12.25 per head operating expenses, with income of $12.50 
per head, a gain of 25 cents per head before the incentive payment. 
The average incentive payment for 1956 received in 1957 was $1.87, 
making the total average gain $2.12 per head. 

I have seen the records and figures of other livestock loaning agencies 
in Utah for the same period, and they are similar to the figures I have 
given. I have talked with other production credit association officials 
from other areas and I firmly believe these figures would be typical 
in our other sheep-producing States. 

Operating costs continue to increase. Many of the budgets pre- 
pared at renewal time last October, November, and December were 
increased 10 to 15 percent. Many of the sheepmen have been forced 
to obtain loans on their real estate to assist in the costs of their operat- 
ing expenses, and they have to depend on the income from their sheep 
to make the principal and interest payments on their real-estate debts 
in addition to their other fixed operating expenses. In many instances, 
it has been necessary for the livestock loan companies to take real- 
estate mortgages, assignment of water stocks and waivers on grazing 
permits from the sheepmen as additional security in order to continue 
with their financing. 

I have been secretary-treasurer and manager of the Utah Livestock 
Production Credit Association since 1936, or 22 years. Many of the 
sheep accounts, in fact, most of them are on the books today that were 
there in 1936 with but little financial gain, if any, in the 22 years. 

We have numerous inquiries from sheepmen each year seeking 
credit relief, many with the total debt on their sheep so large that we 
cannot accept them. This means liquidation and perhaps a loss to a 
man who has spent many years trying to stay in the sheep business. 
It is evident that considerable liquidation of range outfits would have 
been necessary without the incentive payment on wool. 

The 1954 Wool Act with the incentive program has been most 
helpful to the sheep and wool industry. We rely on the sheep industry 
for one of our greatest supports; without it our schools and other 
activities face trouble. 

We earnestly request that the Wool Act of 1954 be extended as a 
measure of security for the sheep industry. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Martrurews. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. I wonder if 
there are any questions that the committee would like to ask? 

Mr. Hii. At the bottom of page 2 you say: 

In many instances, it has been necessary for the livestock loan companies to 
take real-estate mortgages. 

Mr. Smit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hiri. Then you follow with: 


Assignment of the water stocks and waivers on the grazing permits, 


How could they—how could anyone sign a waiver on a grazing 
permit without the consent of the Forest Service? 
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Mr. Suirx. They do: consent to it. 

Mr. Hit. ‘They consent to it? 

Mr. Suirx. Yes, sir. Their waiver is sent to ‘the regional office 
and is consented to by the Forest Service. 

Mr. Hirt. Is that all the bank leaves out? 

‘ Mr. Smirx. We do not take it only on necessity—only when we 
ave to. 

Mr: Hu. If you have to have assignments you ask for them? 

Mr. Surru. I think we would have to; yes, sir: 

Mr. Hiuu. The sheep farmers are not doing as well as some of the 
folks would think? 

Mr. Sourra. ‘That is right. 

Mr. Hiau. With this act, if that is extended, you see:some hope 
for the sheepgrower? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Drxon. I, certainly, compliment you on your presentation 
here. The data is compiled in a way that I have never seen data 
compiled. It is very useful. Maybe you cannot answer the question. 
Maybe someone else here can. As I understand it, the National 
Banking Act prohibits a national bank from taking grazing permits 
as part of the security on loans that the industry is supporting legis- 
lation which would permit the national banks to take waivers on 
grazing permits as security. 

Mr. Sorra. If I may, I believe that we have had inquiries as to the 
form we use on a waiver, on a permit, and I do not know whether 
there is a law against their taking it or not but I think they have 
endeavored to take it. 

Mr. Drxon. They are probably not national banks. 

Mr. Surrx. That could be. I can’t answer that for you. 

Mr. Dixon. Maybe someone can answer that question while the 
wool people are here. 

Mr. Matruews. Is there anyone who could answer that question 
of Congressman Dixon? 

Mr. Dixon. The reason I ask it is that the wool people in Utah 
a that problem. That is quite a serious handicap to their getting 
oans. 

Mr. McIntire. Just one question, Mr. Smith. In the short time 
that the act of 1954 has been in operation, and I do state it is a short 
time, do you see the effects of this act as the basis for an increase in 
sheep population in your area? 

Mr. Smrtx. Very much so. Some of the smaller operators would 
= be able to stay in or get in without the assistance and help from 
the act. 

Mr. McIntire. But are there increases in sheep numbers going on? 

Mr. Suiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntrre. In all sizes of operations? 

Mr. Smitu. Yes, sir. Some of the flocks are bringing the herds 
back up to an economical unit because of the fact that they are getting 
this additional incentive payment. 

Mr. McIntrre. So the act is—— 

Mr. Smira. Beneficial. 

Mr. McIntrre. You would say that the act’s objective has been 
helpful—that being to build toward a more adequate supply of wool 
produced in this country? 
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Mr. Situ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you think that phase of the act is showing up 
constructively and beneficially? 

Mr. Situ. Yes, sir; I do. 

' Mr. Marruews. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. We surely do appreciate your 
testifying. 

Mr. Smita. Thank you. 

Mr. Martruews. I would like to acknowledge the fact that I 
think Mr. Casey Jones, executive secretary of the American Sheep 
Producers Council, has come in. The committee would like to recog- 
nize you if you want to testify. 

Although you did not testify you did a good job. 

Mr. Winder very ably stated your feelings about this “important 
legislation”? and in the record we have stated that you collaborated 
with him. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Marruews. If there are no further questions the subcommittee 
stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. We are de- 
lighted to have had you here. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene on Wednesday, February 12, 1958, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1958 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LIVESTOCK AND FEED GRAINS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman >f the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Renesaentatives Poage (presiding), Matthews, Hill, and 
Johnson. 

Also present: Representatives Dixon and Fisher; Mabel C. Downey, 
clerk; Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant. 

Mr. Poage (presiding). The committee will please come to order. 
We will have some more of the witnesses today on this subject of 
wool. 

I want to state that we do not intend to conelude the hearing today. 
There are others who will want to be heard and will have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard at a little later date, but we do want to hear those 
who are here. I think Mr. Matthews followed the right course yester- 
day in hearing those from a distance first. 

We have still listed here some from distant points. I think they 
should be heard first. I am going to change the order in which we 
are hearing the witnesses, to hear those from distant points first. 

Mr. Dan Fulton from Montana, I wonder if you would like to be 
heard early in order that you might be able to get away. 

Mr. Futon. I should like to be heard now. 

Mr. Poace. We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF DAN FULTON OF ISMAY, MONT., PRESIDENT OF 
THE MONTANA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Futton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Dan Fulton and my address is Ismay, Mont. I am a sheep- 
man and president of the Montana Wool Growers Association, I also 
prodnce cattle and am the immediate past president of the Montana 
Stockgrowers Association. 

The Montana Wool Growers Association includes in its dues paying 
membership over 90 percent of the sheep owners in our State. We 
are now producing approximately 15 million pounds of wool each 
year as compared to 25 or 30 million pounds in the early 1940's. 

Montana, due to its climatic conditions, is naturally favorable to 
sheep production and there are thousands of acres now grazed by cattle, 
formerly grazed by sheep, which could once again be used for increased 
production of wool and lamb. 
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At one time, sheep raising in our State was strictly a range opera- 
tion, but it is becoming more and more of a pasture operation, on 
both dry land and irrigated pastures. The production of lambs and 
wool on these pastures would tend to decrease production of some of 
the commodities which are now in surplus and are causing us so much 
trouble. 

Since the incentive payment program was instituted, with pay- 
ments being made to encourage-production on a quality basis, the 
liquidation of sheep numbers in. Montana has practically come to a 
standstill, and indications are that we can look for increases this 
coming year. 

Reports to our State association office indicate that a great many 
ewe lambs were held. over for breeding stock last fall. Many farmers, 
not previously in the sheep business, have purchased breeding ewes 
which will be used to set up new breeding flocks. 

Prices paid for ewe lambs and breeding stock of all types, including 
rams, were higher last fall than at any time since the Korean war. 
Prices at the Montana ram sale held last fall were higher than in many 
years due to the increased demand for purebred rams for stocking 
purposes. 

The average incentive payment per producer in Montana on the 
1956 wool clip was $668.80. In many instances, this meant the 
difference between losing money or breaking even. 

The impetus given to the industry by the Wool Act has not been 
confined to the actual amount of the payment, but it is also due to 
the secondary benefits derived from increased sheep prices, and the 
very important fact that the industry has been assured by the Con- 
gress of its interest in the welfare and stability of the industry. 

We from Montana are convinced that the advertising program 
provided for in section 708 of the act has been of tremendous assistance 
to our producers. 

It is my belief that the results from the advertising of lamb alone 
resulted in a stronger and steadier fat and feeder lamb market last fall. 
We are convinced that the real future in our markets lies in the hands 
of the consumers, whom we must keep informed as to the merits of our 
wool and lamb products. 

Contracting of the 1958 lamb crop has already started and contract- 
ing of the 1958 wool clip should start soon. Because of these facts, 
we would like to urge the Congress to act as soon as possible on this 
measure. 

The first Wool Act was limited to a 4-year period as a trial measure. 
We feel, however, that since it is the declared policy of the Congress to 
increase production of wool, that the act should stay in effect until the 
goal of an annual production of 300 million pounds of shorn wool per 

ear is reached. Actually, a time limitation hurts the chances of 
increased production due to the very nature of the sheep business. 
After all, it takes 2 years from the time a ewe lamb is born before it 
can reproduce. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank our representatives, 
LeRoy Anderson and Lee Metcalf, for their support of our industry. 

Thank you. 

I especially want to thank this committee for allowing us out-of- 
town people to appear at this time. Thank you. 
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Mr. Poags..We.are very happy to have you with us, Mr. Fulton. 
We think you have been very helpful.to the committee. It is good 
for those of you who know the industry, to take the trouble to get 
the facts to us. We appreciate it. 

I think that you have touched on two interesting and umportant 
phases of the agricultural problems here. I think that your expe- 
rience may be helpful. to others. 

In the first place as I understand you, you in the wool industry 
have found the direct-payment program to be a sound, practical, and 
effective approach? 

Mr. Futon. Yes, we have found that in the wool industry. 

Mr. Poage. You want to continue it? 

Mr. Futtron. What was that? 

Mr. Poace. You want to continue it, you want to continue that 
program? 

Mr. Futon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poaaces. It seems to me it has proven a success. 

I, also, noted the promotion figures of the Wool Act, which you 
gave. Those promotion figures involve a checkoff, do they not? 

Mr. Futtron. Yes, they involve an automatic withdrawal of the 
funds to pay for the program under section 708 of the act. 

Mr. Poacr. And your experience has been that that has worked 
successfully and that it has been profitable and advantageous to the 
industry? 

Mr. Fuuron. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Ithinkso, too. And I think that every segment of the 
livestock industry should have the privilege of using the same type of 
promotion that you are able to use under the existing act. 

Mr. Futron. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. PoaGce. I am interested to see the reaction of a livestock man 
who has had some practical experience with this promotion program 
under the checkoff. I think that it enables you to increase the 
volume of your business and the profits you are making. 

Mr. Futon. There is no question at all that the setting up of this 
program has provided finances for sound effective promotion of our 
products. 

The program of promotion that we have is so new. It is to a cer- 
tain extent, experimental, so that we hesitate yet to make definite 
statements on that. However, such indications that we can get to 
date convince us that it is very worth while, that it is going to help 
our industry. And to the extent that the promotion program is 
successful in maintaining demand, increasing prices, it makes it easier, 
less costly financially, to carry out the rest of the program. 

That is one of the reasons we are so anxious to continue that portion 
of the act. We think that without that portion of the act the rest of 
the act might get too expensive to maintain. So we are, especially, 
anxious to maintain that 708 section. 

Mr. Poage. You are aware of the fact that there are other seg- 
ments of the livestock industry which cannot provide for a promotion 
program with a voluntary checkoff? 

Mr. Futon. Yes. 

Mr. Poaaer. And you are aware of the further fact that you are the 
only segment of the livestock industry that can do it because of the 
provisions of the Market and Stockyards Act. of 1920 which prohibits 
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certain checkoffs, which actually prevents the development of a pro- 
motion program for beef, or for pork, or any other type of promotion 
program for aaa other than what is provided in this bill? 

Mr. Futtron. I am testifying for the sheepmen, so I could not 
admit that. (Laughter.| 

I am very familiar with it. I am the immediate past president of 
the Montana Stock Growers Association which is primarily cattlemen. 
So in that capacity I became very familiar with what you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Poagce. You have seen it work just as I have described it? 

Mr. Futon. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. That outside of the livestock field anybody can 
promote their products any way they see fit? 

Mr. Furton. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Poace. It seems to me grossly unfair to shackle the bands of 
the livestock producers. 

Mr. Futon. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. I appreciate, Mr. Fulton, what you have said about 
this promotion part of the program. Also, what our chairman has 
said. 

I wish we had made it that way last year. 

I was rather surprised to learn the individual payment in Montana 
amounted only to $668, where I thought your operations were usually 

uite large, that the incentive payments only amounted to $668. 
hat indicates, does it not, that this measure goes directly to the 
assistance of small operators, does it not? 

Mr. Furton. Yes, that is very true. 

Mr. Dixon. That at least in one measure would help the small 
people all along the line. 

Mr. Futron. I think that is true. 

Mr. Dixon. You do not have any idea what the maximum pay- 
ments to any one man were, do you? 

Mr. Futton. I do not have the figure on that. 

Mr. Drxon. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all. 

Mr. Poacr. We are very much obliged to you. We appreciate 
your coming before us. 

Mr. Furton. Thank you. 

Mr. Poaae. I see Congressman Anderson from Montana here. 
We have just been hearing from your constituent, Mr. Fulton. We 
Wonder if you like to make a statement right now, Mr. Anderson. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEROY H. ANDERSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT IN THE STATE OF 
MONTANA 


Mr. Anprerson. Thank you for your courtesy in permitting my 
representative to speak to you and for this chance to talk to you for 
Montana, which is traditionally one of the major sheep raising States 
in the Union. We are interested very much m the extension of the 
National Wool Act because it is one piece of farm legislation which has 
worked out extremely well. 

On behalf of both my colleague from the First District of Montana, 
Congressman Lee Metcalf, and myself, I want to endorse the state- 
ment which was just made to you by Mr. Dan Fulton, who is my 
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constituent, incidentally, and president of the Montana Wool Growers 
Association, so that he is, also, my president because I am a sheep 
grower and a member of that organization. 

As you can well understand, the extension of the National Wool 
Act was the most important matter under discussion at the recent 
State convention of the wool growers in Miles City. The group 
there adopted the position which has been explained to you by Mr. 
Fulton in regard to extending the act and the time limit. Our 
growers felt that an expiration date tends to create uncertainty in 
the sheep industry which requires periods of longer than 4 years 
for proper development and stability. Therefore, Congressman 
Metcalf and I endorse the amendment in this connection which 
Congressman Fisher proposed to you yesterday. 

We, also, support Mr. Fisher’s amendment to strike the word 
“specific’’ from the language of the act since that word limits the 
availability of funds. 

My colleague, Mr. Metcalf and I are both authors of bills now 
pending before your committee, to extend the act. And so, Con- 
gressman Metcalf and I endorse these two proposals and ask that 
this committee consider them at the time of consideration of the 
bill. 

It would be most beneficial to the wool growers of my State if this 
committee could act on this matter as expeditiously as possible, in 
order to assure continued stability to the sheep growing and wool 
raising industry. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Matruews (presiding). We want to thank you very much 
for that fine testimony. I wonder if there any questions that you 
would like to ask? 

Mr. Hix. If you would permit me, I thought Montana was the 
largest sheep growing area rather than Texas. Would you explain 
that to me so that I will have it straight? Yesterday I think we were 
told that Texas was. 

Mr. AnpErson. I won’t get into an argument with Mr. Fisher on 
that. Texas is not only a larger State geographically than Montana 
but they do produce more sheep than any other State in the Union. 
Montana is not quite second even. 

Mr. Hitt. You are second? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, we are not. There are a group of 3 or 4 
States including your own State of Colorado, Mr. Hill, which are 
almost identical, and our neighboring State of Idaho. Our three 
States produced approximately the same, and we kind of run a race 
for second, 

Mr. Hit. It is your feeling that so far as you are aware they are 
all unanimous, in your area, for the extension of this legislation; is 
that your opinion? 

Mr. Anprerson. | haven’t heard a word of objection to the exten- 
sion of the Wool Act. I think all of the growers feel that is one act 
that has worked without any cause for criticism. 

Mr. Hii. Thank you. 

Mr. Marruews. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Dixon. You also favor the checkoff? 

Mr. Anprerson. I do. Ido feel that if the growers themselves are 
willing—it would have to be up to their choice—if the growers them- 
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selves are willing to pay to promote additional consumption of lamb 

and of our products we should be authorized to do it and this provision 

just sets up the mechanism by which we may give ourselves some 
elp. I do favor this provision. 

Mr. Dixon. Is there any opposition to the bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. | understand there has been a little opposition to 
the checkoff system, but that is the only whisper of opposition to 
any part of the law that I have heard. There could be no opposition, 
it seems to me, to having the bill open ended because it is always 
subject to annual scrutiny by your committee. And if a reason for 
changing it came up, your committee would see that those changes 
would be made. So long as it is on the books—although there may 
be some small changes may be made from year to year—growers can 
plan several years ahead. 

Mr. Drxon. Thank you. 

Mr. PoaGe (presiding). You do find the compensatery payment to 
be a sound and wonderful program? 

Mr. Anperson. I do. feel it should be extended to other com- 
modities. But, certainly, in the case of wool, which is one commodity 
. which there is a shortage in this country, it would work at its very 

est. 

Mr. Poacs. Any further questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you. 

Mr. Poage. We will be glad to have you sit with the committee, 
if you will. 

Mr. AnpERsSON. I am going to take my constituents out in the hall 
and have a little talk if 1 may Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacs. All right. Thank you. 

I believe that Mr. Kincaid from the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association is with us. We will be glad to have you testify now. | 
understand you have with you Mr. Williams, who is the secretary and 
manager of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association. We will 
be glad to have Mr. Williams join you. 


STATEMENT OF T. A. KINCAID, PRESIDENT; ACCOMPANIED BY 
ERNEST L. WILLIAMS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, OF TEXAS 
SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION, OZONA, TEX. 


Mr. Krncarp. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is T. A. Kineaid. I am president of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association which is one of the member State organizations 
affiliated with the National Wool Growers Association. 1 am also a 
grower of wool and mohair, maintaining a ranch near Ozona, Tex., 
on which I own about 6,000 head of sheep and goats. This ranch 
operation is my only source of income. 

I appreciate very much this opportunity to appear before this 
committee in support of the extension of the Wool Act of 1954. 

The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association is the only agri- 
cultural organization in Texas which represents and acts as spokes- 
man for the woolgrowing industry of Texas. I am here today repre- 
senting the 21,114 individual woolgrowers of the State who par- 
ticipated in the program provided by the Wool Act. 
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These growers produced and sold 44,764,000 pounds of wool during 
the 1956 marketing year with a value of $28 million. I mention these 
figures only to point out the fact that Texas is the Nation’s largest 
sheep producing State and that this industry is a large and vital seg- 
ment of the agricultural economy of the State. 

The sheep population of Texas, like that of the other States in the 
national, has declined more than 50 percent since 1942—from a total 
of over 10 million head to about 4,800,000 in 1957, the lowest in over 
30 years: This decline was speeded up greatly during the period 
from 1950 through 1956 by a prolonged drought. Many flocks were 
liquidated and nearly all others greatly reduced to allow the operators 
to stay in business. The drought was definitely ended in 1957 and a 
considerable increase in sheep numbers is already apparent there. 

The intent of the Wool Act is being achieved. 

It was the unanimous decision of the woolgrowers of Texas, at their 
annual convention last December, to request the Congress to extend 
the Wool Act. We feel that such an extension is necessary to bring 
the wool production of Texas back. 

We are apparently supported in this request by the 71,000 members 
of the Texas Farm Bureau because that organization, at its annual 
convention in Dallas last November, unanimously passed a resolvtion 
favoring extension of the Wool Act of 1954 until the objectives_of 
the act were realized. 

I thank you again for this opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. Poacr. We are very much obliged to you for coming here. 
Stay here as long as you can. We think it is most helpful to have 
you here. 

I would like to have your opinion as I have asked some of the others, 
do you find the compensatory payment is working successfully? 

Mr. Kincarp. I think it is working particularly well, Mr. Chairman, 
in view of the fact of the deficiency production of the commodity of 
wool, that it is lending a most stable influence on our wool production 
and to our markets. 

Mr. Poace. What will be your attitude toward other segments of 
agriculture in their legislative programs after the woo] people have 
gotten theirs through? Will you be friendly or will you go home and 
not be concerned? 

Mr. Kincarp. Mr. Chairman, we recognize that the whole of agri- 
culture is only a minority but we recognize the right of each com- 
modity to work out its own problems and to ask Congress for help in 
passing any reasonable program that will make agriculture as a whole 
prosperous. If producers of any commodity are agreed that a pro- 
gram will work for them, we will support them just as we would want 
them to support us in asking for the extension of the Wool Act because 
we know that this program works for us. 

Mr. Poage. Thank you very much. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Hiuu. Just this question. I am glad to note that you, also, 
make a positive statement about the weather. That interests me 
coming from an area having a drought, too. Now I have no doubt in 
my mind that between Texas and Utah, the drought is over. Wehad 
such a statement from Utah. Iam glad to know that this testimony 
will tell the powers that be that we expect it to be at an end. Thank 
you very much. 
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Mr. Kincarp. Thank you. 

Mr. Dixon. I appreciate your testimony, Mr. Kincaid. There are 
two questions. 

First, do you favor the bill as proposed by Mr. Fisher as to the 
word “‘specific’’? 

Mr. Kuncarp. Yes, sir; definitely. 

Mr. Drxon. You say that the Texas Farm Bureau has endorsed 
this unanimously. As I understand it, the American Farm Bureau 
raised some question about the checkoff, but that they would go along 
with the bill, they said, anyway. But they had some question about 
the checkoff. 

Has your Farm Bureau raised that question? 

Mr. Kincarp. In that resolution, Congressman Dixon, they did 
not. They just worded it to support the extension of the National 
Wool Act until the objectives contained within the act were realized. 

Mr. Dixon. Did they make any reference to this amendment that 
our colleague here, Mr. Fisher, has brought out about the limitation 
on the tariff receipts? 

Mr. Kincarp. In so many words; no, sir. But their wording was 
that they supported the extension of the Wool Act until such time as 
the objectives were realized. To me that definitely meant that they 
did not intend to place a definite termination date on the act that the 
objective of the act should determine the termination or the action. 

Mr. Drxon. In other words, that it should be continued, and the 
inference is that it would have to be financed. That is the position? 

Mr. Kincarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. Thank you. I compliment you on your statement. 

Mr. Kincarp. Thank you Congressman Dixon. 

Mr. Fismer. I would like to emphasize that Mr. Kincaid is a highly 
respected sheep grower and raiser in Texas. They even changed the 
bylaws this last fall in order to reelect him as President to serve another 
term, which is almost without precedent down there. 

Mr. Williams is our very able secretary of the association in Texas. 
He has been in that position for quite a number of years. 

Mr. Poacer. Did they have to change the bylaws to retain him? 

Mr. Fisuer. No. He is very efficient. 

Mr. Poace. We are delighted to have both of you with us. I know 
Mr. Kincaid and Mr. Williams have done a fine job for the sheep- 
growing people and for the whole country for a long time. 

We who are interested in the success of the sheep-growing business 
are appreciative of the fact that you have taken your time to come 
up here. 

Mr. Kincarp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. WinuraMs. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. We will next hear Mr. Crowder. 

Mr. J. A. Crowder, apparently, represents a number of wool asso- 
eiations. 

We shall be glad te hear you now. 
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STATEMENT OF J. A. CROWDER, OF WASHINGTON, D. C., REPRE- 
SENTING THE BOSTON WOOL TRADE ASSOCIATION, PHILA- 
DELPHIA WOOL AND TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, AND NATIONAL 
WOOL TRADE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Crowper. My name is J. A. Crowder. I am an attorney in 
the law offices of Clinton M. Hester, this city. I appear here today on 
behalf of the Boston Wool Trade Association, the Philadelphia Wool 
and Textile Association, and the National Wool Trade Assoc iation, for 
which we are Washington counsel. 

The members of the 3 associations which we represent here supply 
the woolen and worsted manufacturing industry of the United States 
with approximately 90 percent of the wool which it consumes. 

With me here today are Mr. George L. Anderson, former president 
of the Boston Wool Trade Association and representative of the presi- 
dent of that association; Mr. Matthew J. Giil, chairman of the domes- 
tic wool committee of that association; Mr. I. J. Horstmann I, 
president of the Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association; and Mr. 
Richard W. Wells, immediate past president and chairman of the 
domestic wool committee of the Philadelphia association. The 
presence of these gentlemen here today attests to the importance 
which our segment of the wool textile industry of the United States 
attaches to the need for extension of the National Woo] Act of 1954. 

Mr. Poagr. Would you like to have them come up here and 
sit with you? 

Mr. Crowper. If that is all right with you. 

Our members buy wool from the producer, sort it, classify it as to 
type and grade, process it through the cleaning operation known as 
“scouring” and perform all other services necessary to prepare the 
raw wool from the sheep’s back for use by manufacturers. In addi- 
tion, some of our members perform the early stages of manufacture 
known as combing and topmaking, which prepare the wool for man- 
ufacture into yarn. The function of the wool trade is to act as a 
connecting link between the woolgrower and the wool manufacturer. 
We are, therefore, vitally interested in the welfare of both the wool- 
growing and wool-manufacturing industries of this country. 

We urge the enactment of the bills which are before your com- 
mittee which would extend the National Woo] Act of 1954. Further, 
we suggest that if the terminal date provided for in these bills be 
omitted it will represent substantial progress toward the effecting of 
a permanent solution to the problems of the wool industry of the 
United States. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 was a great step forward in pro- 
viding the means for the maintenance and growth of the sheep 
industry of our country. 

As a result of the direct- -pavment provisions of the act, the domestic 
wool production has been moving directly into the channe!s of trade 
at full market values determined by competitive demand. Our 
domestic wool production is no longer destined to deteriorate in 
warehouses for Goverrment stockpiling under loan or purchase 
programs to be later sold in damaging competition with current 
production. 
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The members of the wool trade associations are gratified to have 
restored to them their normal and historic function of serving both 
wool producers and wool manufacturers in the distribution into 
consumption of our domestic wool production. 

The Congress deserves great commendation for having tailored 
the National Wool Act of 1954 to fit the needs of the domestic wool 
producer, to provide him with the incentive to continue and increase 
his production with confidence that the distributing and manufacturing 
interests of the country will absorb and use his increased production. 

Of prime importance in the existing Wool Act are the provisions of 
section 708 which authorize the use of part of the incentive payments 
of wool producers for the purpose of-— 
developing and conducting on a National, State, or regional basis advertising 
and sales promotion programs for wool, mohair, sheep, or goats or the products 
thereof. 

This is an age of advertising, and huge sums are being spent each 
year for advertising fibers that are competitive with wool. It is 
essential that every effort be made to advertise for the purpose of 
promoting the use of wool for apparel and other purposes and in- 
creasing the consumption of lamb with a view to stimulating pro- 
duction of domestic pulled wool. 

It is significant that the wool producers have by an overwhelming 
majority recognized the value to them of a promotion program. By 
so doing, they have expressed their willingness to spend their own 
money to promote the use of their product, and they should be 
encouraged to continue this activity so vital to their industry. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee for the 
privilege of appearing before you to present to you our views on the 
extension of the National Wool Act of 1954. 

Mr. Poaace. Weare glad to have you with us. We are interested in 
hearing from the trade and the manufacturers’ end of the industry. 
I think that you feel just as enthusiastic as to the direct payment 
program as the producers? 

Mr. Crowper. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Poace. And you also find, just as the producers have found 
that it is highly desirable to allow the livestock industry after a vote of 
the membership to use a portion of the proceeds of their sales to 
promote their product? 

Mr. Crowver. We cannot speak for other segments of the livestock 
industry but in the case of wool, we are highly in favor of this; yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. That raises the very question we have to raise, | am 
afraid. We are all in the position of knowing one industry best, but 
the committee must act for a lot of people that you do not represent, 
that we do represent. 

Mr. Crowne_r. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. I can see nothing wrong with continuing the wool 
program. We understand that vou feel that the program is good 
and many others have found that, but I have noticed in times past 
when they got their program as they wanted it, that they immedi- 
ately lost all interest in everybody else’s program and everybody else’s 
welfare. 

How do you think your people would feel if we make this wool 
program permanent and then find that the cotton needs a similar 
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program? Would we find your people'for that? Would that interest 
your people? 

Mr. Crowper. | think they would not be too hard to find, Mr. 
Poage. Of course, we are in the position that we cannot judge what 
other industries need. We can speak only for wool. 

Mr. Poaas. That has been so much of the attitude of so many of 
others in the past. There has been somewhat of a feeling among some 
people that after all, if we give some of these groups just what they 
want, we will never hear from them again when anybody else has some 
trouble. I am afraid that you are now giving us an indication that is 
exactly what we will hear from you because you are very careful to 
point out that you are not going to settle anybody else’s problem. 

Mr. Crowper. We do not feel that we are qualified to discuss any 
other problem. 

Mr. PoaGe. We know all of the reasons for evading doing anything 
about anything else. We understand that you can talk around it and 
say that you are not concerned. But if we had the same type of bill 
for direct payments to cotton producers, would you be for that? You 
may hope that you can avoid ev chemi else’s trouble, but I think 
that the basic trouble with the wool industry is the same as has been 
the trouble with the cotton industry. We can each cut down produc- 
tion, but the same chemists that make products to take the place of 
cotton can make them to replace wool. They can make the same 
machinery, and they can make the same kind of substitutes. 

So I think it might not be as you have hastened to assume, that 
you have not any i interest in any body else’s program. I am interested 
in both programs. This is not the end of our concern here. 

I wish that you people felt a little more definitely that you are a 
part of agriculture, that you are a part of the producers of the United 
States and that you have got something common with them. That is 
all I amy trying to say 

We are glad to have your views. 

Mr. Jounson. I wish to say that I agree very much with you. We 
notice it right in the dairy industry. The milk people get the Federal 
orders, and they are not too much interested in manufactured milk. 

Mr. Poaae. It proves itself in that way. 

Mr. Hitz. I would like to extend this discussion a little further. 
For the cotton people, I voted to support their program, except when 
I thought they were clear out of line. But they have not come up 
with an unanimous agreement on cotton. 

I do not know a thing about cotton. As you have said you are 
not qualified to make a statement on that. I am not, either. All I 
am qualified to say that whenever cotton—I am speaking for myself, 
not for the committee, comes here with the manufacturers of cotton 
goods, the processors, and they will agree with my friend Poage’s 
cotton growers, I will be the first one to say, “Let us try compen- 
satory payments on cotton.” But they do ‘not agree like you this 
morning, and my own idea was when I read who was coming in, I 
supposed you were going to fight the program from start to finish 
until I looked at your testimony. I didn’t believe it. 

Let me say to my colleague that I love, whenever the cotton people 
can show me that we can work a cotton industry program by compen- 
satory payments, I think the wool people, because I think they are 
broadminded and they are reasonable, and hard working—I am 
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talking about the producer now, not the processor—would all line up 
to assist the cotton industry. 

I think Mr. Poage is 100 percent correct, there is no way of solving 
the agricultural difficulties that we are in, in the United States today 
without the cooperation of the overall group. And we haven’t got 
it even in the farm organizations. So you cannot blame this com- 
mittee for having difficulty when the farm organizations that have 
been in existence for years, cannot sit down and help us as a group 
to work out the program. So I think you are on solid ground when 
you say your organization has not the information to tell Mr. Poage 
this morning—I mean you are not in position to say that you would 
support what he is talking about until you have more information. 
That is my position, too. 

Maybe we will come to compensatory payments. There is a 
revolution in the thinking on how to solve these problems. I would 
just like to take time, if I had it this morning, to tell you what has come 
to my desk since this session began. You would not believe it— 
revolutionary ideas. Maybe we will come to them. 

Let is not say you are not on solid ground. I think I am on sound 
ground. 

We worked out a good program for sugar beets. That is our job. 
We have to tailor the program to fit cotton. 

I think that your testimony is good. 

I am more than happy that you support the wool producers 100 
percent and say that you think this program should continue. 

Mr. Crowper. We are 100 percent of that opinion. 

Mr. Huw. Thank you. 

Mr. Dixon. Yesterday we talked about synthetic fibers and we 
didn’t have time to clear up some little confusion that we had. 

When you speak of advertising competitive fibers, like you did in 
your fine testimony here, did you include cotton? 

Mr. Crowper. No, indeed. Might I ask Mr. Anderson to elaborate 
on that? 

Mr. ANnpErRson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
in the wool industry do not look upon cotton with either fear or 
disfavor. 

Cotton and wool are the two great natural fibers that are produced 
and used in this country. Each has its place. And we would not 
attempt in my opinion in the wool industry, any part of it, to engage 
in any advertising campaign intended to displace cotton from the 
place that it has in our domestic economy. 

The great problem in the wool industry today is the great increase 
in the production of manmade fibers which are directly competitive 
with both wool and cotton. And those fibers are being widely adver- 
tised. And the very merit that wool possesses, in my opinion, justifies 
the use of advertising and promotion to tell the consuming public of 
this country something about the merits of wool fiber. That is why 
I believe so strongly that we should continue the advertising program 
so that wool will take and keep the place in which it belongs in our 
consumer demand. 

Mr. Drxon. If we do not include cotton as a competitive fiber 
what do you include as competitive fibers? 

Mr. AnpeRsON. Principally, the manmade fibers, synthetics. 
They have made tremendous inroads into the use of wool and have 
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resulted in a great deal of confusion in marketing the products of 
wool because the claims that are made for the merit of this synthetic 
fiber or that one confuses manufacturers, confuses clothing retailers, 
and confuses the buying public. So they don’t know what to buy. 
And when they don’t know what to buy, unfortunately, they wind up 
buying little or nothing. 

Mr. Drxon. That is a very fine statement. 

Now, Mr. Crowder, you raise this point as to 708, and so forth. 
What has been your experience there, in not having it entirely volun- 
tary? What has been your experience, as to what has been done 
elsewhere? 

Mr. Crowper. Well, sir, if I may again defer to Mr. Anderson, he 
has been in the wool business actively for over 50 years. I think he is 
familiar with the history of this problem, and would you care to com- 
ment on that? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would be very happy to. Somebody has said, 
“Why should the wool producer spend his money to advertise his 
product? Why isn’t that advertised and done further along in the 
industry, retailer, the manufacturer?” 

I don’t think I can give you the answer as to why he should, but I 
do know that for many, many years the wool producers in this coun- 
try, the organized groups, the National Wool Growers Association, 
and other grower associations, have been actively interested in at- 
tempting to carry on a program of advertising that would reach the 
consuming public. 

Mr. Drxon. In other words, the public needs to be unconfused, is 
that it? 

Mr. AnpERSON. That is right. That is right. That is what adver- 
tising does. It is a matter of common knowledge that the things that 
are well advertised are half sold. That is what the people go for, pro- 
vided they are convinced that the product being advertised has merit 
and we in the wool industry do not have to worry about the merit of 
the product that we produce in this country, distribute and manu- 
facture. With proper advertising I believe that wool will maintain its 
proper place in consumer demands. 

There is nothing new about that. I myself for more than 25 years 
have worked with woolgrower organizations in attempts to develop 
some method of getting contributions from sheep men on what is 
termed a voluntary basis. Well you know, there isn’t any kind of a 
contribution, or almost no kind of contribution that is wholly volun- 
tary. Somebody has got to do something about it. 

Mr. Dixon. This measure would permit the sheep men to vote their 
approval, would it not? Do any of you gentlemen know of any experi- 
ence on checkoff in other parts of the world on wool? 

Mr. AnpErsoNn. I am told that in the great wool producing country 
of Australia, some money is withheld from every wool producer by law. 
The Government of Australia was sufficiently interested in the produc- 
tion of wool in that country, so that the Government down there 
passed a law requiring that every woolgrower do that. 

Mr. Drxon. Is it by the woolgrower? 

Mr. ANpErRSON. I think it is a special deduction diverted to a 
special use. I cannot answer that definitely. I have never seen the 
language of the law and I do not know how it is phrased. 
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In our country, fortunately, our Government has recognized the 
value of the wool industry. And the Wool Act of 1954, provided a 
means for the wool grower to make a contribution to this advertising 
effort only as was quite proper here in this country we did it in the 
the democratic way, and authorized the growers by referendum to 
make his own decision. But the voluntary method, so-called, 
obtaining contributions for wool advertising has not worked in my 
opinion because there are too many wool growers, they are too scat- 
tered. Somebody would have to go to each one of them and say, 
“We want a little money for this and that.’”’ It is too biga job. By 
this process you have got a concentrated effort. 

With the backing of the Congress, with the assistance of one of the 
great Government departments, the Department of Agriculture, and 
they can focus the attention of all wool growers at one time on this 
particular feature. And in the case of the Wool Act of 1954 it did the 
job. 

Mr. Drxon. If I might ask you another question. Are the woolen 
mills laying off men? 

Mr. AnpErson. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Dixon. Are the woolen mills having to reduce their forces in 
this present financial difficulty? 

Mr. Anperson. Oh, yes, I think there has been some reduction 
in staff, in help. Being somewhat of an optimist, I guess I would 
not be in the wool business if I were not, I think there are signs of a 
little recovery in a good many of our wool manufacturing plants. 

Mr. Dixon. The extension of this act would have a direct effect 
upon aiding that recovery, would it not? 

Mr. Anperson. No. I do not think that the passing of this act or 
the extension—of course, the present Wool Act is still in effect. 

Mr. Drxon. I mean the extension. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. It might have a long term effect on the 
prosperity of our wool manufacturing industry. 

Mr. Dixon. And unemployment as well? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. I appreciate your fine statements. 

Mr. Anperson. I think that would be a very indirect effect. 

Mr. Poaae. If there are no other questions we are very much 
obliged to you and to your associates for coming here. 

Mr. Crowper. Thank you, sir. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poaae. I see Mr. O’Dunne is now with us. He represents the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE O’DUNNE, REPRESENTING NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFACTURERS, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. O’Dunne. I am pinch-hitting here today, and I would like to 
apologize for not having copies of the statement for the chairman. 

Mr. Wilkinson of the association had intended to be here. When 
it was ascertained he was unable to be here he promised to send 50 
copies down, but our mails have not come through. 

My name is Eugene O’Dunne; I am a lawyer in Washington. I am 
counsel for the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, and [ 
am reading on behalf of Mr. Edwin Wilkinson, the executive vice 
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president of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, his 
statement. 

Mr. Wilkinson regrets that his plans to come here today had been 
changed at the very last moment. I will now read his statement. 
It is very brief. 


The National Association of Wool Manufacturers favors the extension of the 
Wool Act of 1954. In 1954 we endorsed the President’s proposal to provide 
direct incentive payments in such a manner as to permit the free flow of domestic 
wool to market through normal channels at market prices. We still believe this 
to be the most effective system yet devised to achieve the expressed purpose of 
the Congress in the national interest. 

Exports of wool of the sheep are negligible. Thus it will be seen that American 
processors of wool are virtually the only customers of the domestic producers. 

During the time of the operation of this present act substantially all the wool 
of the sheep produced in the United States has been moving into channels of 
consumption rather than into a Government warehouse for storage. Further, 
practically all of the wool that accumulated in Government storage under prior 
programs has moved out into the industry for use. 

We believe the incentive payment portion of the present act has worked well 
by bringing a new sense of confidence to the American wool producers. This 
new confidence must be maintained if the expressed purpose of the Congress is to 
be achieved. 

However, while I realize it is not the subject of this hearing I cannot resist 
warning the Congress that unless immediate and improved means of equalizing 
the foreign textile producers’ low-wage advantage over the American mills, the 
wool growers customer, is forthcoming and sufficient to halt or reverse the trend 
to liquidation we may all be whipping a dead horse. 

Mounting imports of wool textiles from these low-wage sources are discouraging 
to manufacturer and grower alike. Our mills are losing position in our home 
markets to producers who, were their plants in the United States, would not be 
allowed by law to ship a yard of goods or a pound of yarn from one State to another 
because of their wage levels. 

Returning to this instant measure, we do believe, however, that the position 
we took 4 years ago when this committee first considered the act was sound and 
that time has proven the need for Congress to change one portion of the measure. 

At that time, we questioned the necessity or desirability of limiting the total 
payments under the act to an amount within 70 percent of gross receipts from 
specific duties collected under schedule 11. Our point is that a program such as 
this should not be subject to an arbitrary limit which can defeat the very purpose 
of the law. 

We, therefore, would recommend that the committee closely question those we 
have been in charge of administering the act, and if this limiting factor has played 
a part in restricting assistance to the growers or is likely to be a determining 
factor in future administration of the program that this portion of the act be 
changed to provide sufficient funds for its proper operation. 

Within the scope of proper operation I would place wool promotion and ad- 
vertising. Many new fibers have become available to textile manufacturers in 
important volume since World War II. Many of these new and proprietary 
products are suitable for use and are being used in increasing quantities on the 
woolen and worsted systems of manufacture. Being proprietary products with 
privately owned names and subject to relatively rigid production and distribution 
control they are being lavishly promoted to the trade and to the consumer. 

There is nothing wrong with this, provided claims as to their virtues are kept 
within reasonable bounds, but it does present new problems with many facets to 
the producers of natural fibers such as wool. When one takes into consideration 
the number of people engaged in wool production and the multitudinous grades, 
types, and styles of wool produced by them for a wide variety of uses in combina- 
tion with the methods by which wool is competitively marketed, it seems apparent 
that only through cooperative effort is there any real hope of offsetting synthetic 
fiber promotion. 

On the basis of personal observation of prior efforts to organize the necessary 
degree of cooperation among growers, I have no hesitancy to assert that the plan 
for cooperative wool and lamb promotion incorporated in this act has by far the 
higher probability of realization. 

Thus, in subscription to the stated purpose of the act and for the above reasons, 
we urge continuation of the incentive payments program. 
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That concludes Mr. Wilkinson’s statement on behalf of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

Mr. PoaGcs. You not only favor direct compensatory payment but 
you recognize the money should be available from certain predesig- 
nated sources? 

Mr. O’Dunne. That is correct. 

Mr. Poags. And that you would support direct compensatory 
payments even though the money comes directly out of the Treasury? 

r, O’Dunne. That is correct. 

Mr. Poacs. And that you feel that the promotion program is good, 
too? 

Mr. O’Dunne. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Well, I thank you very much. Are there any other 
questions? If not, we are very much obliged. 

We are now honored to have with us the distinguished Senator from 
the State of Wyoming. 

I would like to have a statement from Senator Barrett. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK A. BARRETT, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Senator Barrett. Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to have the 
opportunity to say a word on behalf of the bill extending the Wool Act 
at this time. 

I served with a good many of you gentlemen on the House side for 
many years, and I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I spent many happy 
days on the House side. Sometimes I regret that I left the House for 
other public service. 

Mr. Chairman, I am intensely interested in this legislation. During 
the 15 years since I first came to Washington the woolgrowers of the 
country as well as other segments of our agricultural economy have 
encountered some very perplexing problems. 

I have endeavored to find some method whereby we could protect 
the growers of wool in this country against competition from wool 
produced abroad particularly in those countries where labor costs are 
much lower and taxes much less than they are in this country, and in 
fact where all other costs of production were lower than here at home. 

Personally, I would have preferred to have set up a system of quotas, 
something along the lines of the Sugar Act, or second, an adequate 
tariff possibly in conjunction with a quota. 

I realized after many years of effort that it was almost impossible 
to get legislation along that line enacted because of opposition, mainly 
from the State Department. 

Accordingly, we found ourselves in the position where the sheep 
industry had declined in numbers from 49 million head in 1943 to 
26,270,000 head in 1953, and that represented a drop of 50 percent 
in the total sheep population of the country in that 10-year period. 

Unfortunately, during the war when every other industry was 
enjoying a high measure of prosperity, the OPA set a ceiling price 
on wool at 42 cents a pound at the time of Pearl Harbor and main- 
tained that same figure all during the war. 

Costs went up, skyrocketing in fact, and many people left the sheep 
business to engage in the cattle business. As a consequence, the 
numbers declined as I stated a moment ago. We found ourselves 
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in a position where something had to be done if we were to save the 
sheep industry for complete liquidation. And as a result we worked 
out the Wool Act that takes a certain portion of the tariff on wool 
and wool manufactures and uses it to make incentive payments to 
woolgrowers on a level that will encourage them to a point where 
they will produce in the aggregate 300 million pounds of wool a year. 
The incentive figure has been set at 62 cents a pound average price, 
grease wool. Since the act was put on the books it has operated in 
my judgment in a very satisfactory fashion. 

Woolgrowers, large and small in every State in the Union, have 
received benefits under the act. Thousands upon thousands of 
farmers who run small bunches of sheep participate in the program 
and they get material benefits which help them in carrying on their 
farming operations in a fairly successful fashion. 

It appears to some people who are not well versed in the industry 
that the sheep business is practically entirely a western industry. 
The fact of the matter is that if you take the aggregate number of 
sheep that are run on farms in the heartland of our country such as 
in Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, and all through the East and even the 
South, to some extent, that you will find that the farmers who run 
from 50 to 100 head of sheep produce more wool and more lamb than 
we do in the West. 

So I say this program has been of great benefit to farmers all over 
the country. It has worked very successfully. 

Mr. CuarrMan, I do not know of any other way that we can provide 
a measure of encouragement to the producers of wool and lambs in 
this country and give them the protection needed so that they can 
compete with foreign producers and in this fashion be assured that 
they can get just about a third or a little more of our own market here 
at home. 

I do not quite agree with the statement made a moment ago by my 
good friend, Gene O’Dunne, that we ought, if necessary, to resort to 
direct appropriations out of the Treasury to finance the Wool Act. 

I say that for this reason: For more than 20 years now we have been 
using 30 percent of the tariff receipts on wool and other commodities 
to finance some 86 other agricultural commodities. As a matter of 
fact, about a billion and a half dollars have been expended over that 
period of time to help various agricultural commodities under section 
32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act—and I think wisely and 
properly. I am entirely in accord with that procedure. It is only in 
the past 3 years that wool has been able to get the same benefits as 
these other 86 commodities by the provision in the Wool Act which 
sets over 70 percent of the custom receipts on wool imported into this 
country in competition with the wool produced here at home to be 
used to make the incentive payments. 

It is true that under the present law that 70 percent of the tariff 
receipts on wool and wool manufactures may well be inadequate to 
finance this program. But the present law applies only to the specific 
duties on wool and wool manufactures. That is, the tariff at 25% 
cents a pound clean wool coming into this country and the tariff on 
fabrics coming into this country or partially processed wool coming 
into this country in the form of yarn, at the rate of so much a pound. 

It seems to me that the act should be amended at this time to pro- 
vide not only that the specific duties on wool and wool products should 
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be dedicated to finance this program but that in addition we should 
take the ad valorem tariff on wool and wool manufactures and dedi- 
cate it also to the support of this program. By that I mean only 70 
percent of the ad valorem on wool and wool manufactures. 

I say that is proper because after all the wool manufactures come 
into this country are as much competition to our sheep industry as 
wool that is produced elsewhere because manufacturers abroad use 
foreign wool to make the woolen goods that come in here and have 
to a large extent taken over the market. 

I can call your attention to the fact that over the past 11 years some 
280 American woolen mills have had to close their doors because they 
were unable to compete with the foreign manufacturers where labor 
costs are much lower than here at home. 

So I think that the tariff on wool and wool manufactures, not only 
the specific duties but the ad valorem duties ought to be used to do 
double duty. No. 1, to protect in a small way the producers here at 
home, and No. 2, to pay for the incentive payments under the Wool 
Act. And so I hope, Mr. Chairman, that your fine committee here 
will give consideration to amending this act and using 70 percent of 
not only the specific duties but the ad valorem duty as well on wool 
and wool manufactures imported into this country to finance the Wool 
Act as extended. 

There is one other amendment that I would like to take a moment to 
discuss. When this bill was up in the Senate 4 years ago we passed 
it on 2 different occasions and in both bills we provided no limitation 
on the life of the act; in other words, it was in a way intended to be a 
permanent act. When it came over here this committee in its report 
indicated that while it did not mean for the act to be a temporary 
measure in any way, still it thought there ought to be a limitation of 
4 years put on the life of the act, so it could take another look at it to 
see how it was operating. 

Now we have had a chance to take a look at it. We have found it 
has worked out very well and it seems to me that it would be wise if 
the committee in its good judgment could see its way clear to extend 
the act and take the time limitation off. 

I did not have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, but I certainly 
appreciate the opportunity to come over here and to appear before you 
gentlemen again and to say a word on behalf of this great industry. 
I know that you are well aware of the situation confronting the 
industry. I can say to you as a result of my study of this matter 
since I have served in the Congress, but also my experience over many 
years in the industry itself, that unless we get this legislation through 
that this segment of our agricultural community will be in a mighty 
bad way. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poaae. We are always glad to have you come before this com- 
mittee. We hope you come back any time you see fit to. It is a 
matter in which we know you have a deep interest. I did want to 
get your view on one point. It was said before you came in that 
woolen fabrics were faced with serious competition from synthetics. 
Of course, I think that is true. I gathered from your statement that 
you do not think there is any threat? 

Senator Barretr. Oh, no, Mr. Chairman, I didn’t mean to leave 
that impression. If I did, I want to correct it here and now. 
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Mr. PoaGe. I don’t want to misconstrue what you said. 

Senator BArretr. | know that, Mr. Chairman. | realize full well 
that we have very serious competition from synthetics. That is the 
main reason why a tariff probably isn’t the adequate answer to this 
problem. if we had a tariff that would be effective at the present 
time it would of necessity be so high that it would open the door to 
widespread opposition from the synthetics 

Mr. Poage. That is exactly the point I wanted to ask you about, 
how you would meet this synthetic threat? You imply raise the 
price by the tariff. We understand you can raise the price to a dollar 

a pound easily enough by shutting off everything else. 

Senator Barrerr. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. But I do not think that we would sell much wool 
because Du Pont could undersell you. 

Senator Barretr. You are exactly right. 

Mr. Poagr. From that standpoint, | was wondering if you could 
suggest—whether the tariff was a preferable method or not—in view 
of that if you think of any method that is preferable to this direct 
payment method? 

Senator Barrerr. Yes, I indicated that the quota system if you 
could work one out, would be preferable to the incentive payment 
method. 

By a quota system we could insure that the producers of wool in 
this country would have the first opportunity to sell their product in 
the American market and then the doors would be opened to foreign 
producers. We worked a plan of that kind pretty well with sugar, 
as you well know. And I believe that it could be done and made to 
work at least with a combination of tariff and quota. But as a 
practical matter, we cannot get the legislation through. That’s the 
whole thing in a nutshell. The State Department would not go for it. 

Mr. Poace. Are there any further questions? 

We thank vou very much, Senator. 

Mr. Hitz. I would like to say that I consider the Senator from 
Wyoming one of the finest experts in the wool industry who have 
appeared before this committee. I would like to recall to your mind 
that you stood before this committee with tears in your eyes and 
your voice when they froze the price of wool during World War I] 
at a 20-year low. That really broke the back of the wool industry 
in our area. 

Senator Barrerr. I remember that very well. And I remember 
the great help that the distinguished Congressman from Colorado 
gave to the industry at that time. Of course, everything turned out 
precisely as we anticipated then. I thank my old friend for his very 
kind words and thank you, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hitz. You will recall the area in the West where you and I 
live—we lost 38 percent of all of the large herds or bands or flocks of 
sheep in the West, over a period of less than 10 vears. 

Senator Barretr. That is exactly right. 

If I might take just one more minute, Mr. Chairman, because your 
State of Texas and Wyoming are identical in many respects. 

We both are great producers of wool. You produce much more 
than we do. We are great producers of cattle. And you produce 
more than we do. Texas is a bigger State than. Wyoming, about 5 
times as big. That is the whole thing in a nutshell. 
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If you were no bigger than Wyoming we would probably have more 
sheep and more oil ie you do in Texas. Anyway, you have it. 

Here is the point. You drive these fine citizens out of the sheep 
business and they have to go some place. Their land is good only for 
one purpose, that is, to graze livestock. So they had to convert from 
sheep into cattle. And that would demoralize the cattle industry. 

We have to keep things in balance and this law is working out in 
good shape and I hope that we can keep it on the books. After all, 
it is alright to say, we would rather do it this way or that way but as @ 
matter of fact this is the only thing we can do. And so we better do 
the thing we can do and keep this industry on its feet. 

I thank you for your kindness and courtesy, Mr. Chairman, and I 
appreciate the opportunity to be heard. 

I will leave it to my old friend, Congressman Clark Fisher—he was 
my leader here when I was over here in the House when it came to 
sheep or wool matters. 

Mr. Poagr. At any time we are always glad to have you come back 
here. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poage. Now we will hear from Mr. Jackson of the National 
Grange. 


STATEMENT OF C. W. JACKSON, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Jackson. I am C. W. Jackson, director of public relations for 
the National Grange. 

I, certainly, appreciate this opportunity to meet with this committee 
and to give you the Grange views on this proposed legislation. And 
we did have a statement prepared. However, to be perfectly 
frank most everything we had prepared to say has already been said 
much more effectively, perhaps, than we would say it, by others who 
have testified previously. 

So with your permission I would like just to highlight this statement 
and then have it made a part of the record, that is, the statement 
as a whole. 

Reading from page 2 of the statement: 

For many years the Grange has advocated the commodity-by- 
commodity approach to the farm problem. We have also recom- 
mended that ‘self-help’? mechanisms, wherever possible, should be a 
basic feature of farm program planning, and that programs should be 
designed to channel income to farmers from consumers—rather than 
from Government. 

The Wool Act of 1954 provides these features. The Grange, 
therefore, supported this legislation at the time it was proposed and 
passed. And, today, after 3 years of experience with the program 
our support continues. We are glad to join sheep and wool producer 
associations in their almost unanimous request for an extension of the 
act for at least another 4 years. We feel that the extension of the act 
is justified from the standpoint of producers and the public interest. 

Section 708 of the act authorizes a self-help advertising and sales 
promotional program when approved by producers in a referendum 
to increase the demand of domestic w ool and lamb and to provide a 
higher price in a free market. 
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It is the belief of the National Grange that, whenever practical, 
commodity programs should include a self- help provision. We 
believe further that programs of sales promotion are a proper function 
of commodlty groups. 

We must realize that agricultural products are competing for the 
consumer’s dollar with the products and services of other segments 
of our economy, and that to enjoy our full share of consumer expendi- 
tures, we must aggressively promote and advertise our products. 
We, therefore, give our wholehearted endorsement to section 708 of 
the National Wool Act. 

The committee—by the way, we want you to recognize this point— 
may want to consider the advisability of changing the formula for 
earmarking tariff revenue from imported woo and woolen items 
used to finance this program in such a way as to provide slightly more 
money than is now provided. 

That statement by the way was written before we had heard 
Congressman Fisher and others make specific suggestions in that 
regard. 

And now to summarize, the Wool Act of 1954 is in accord with the 
farm program philosophy of the National Grange. During a short 
period of 3 years it has halted the liquidation of flocks, developed a 
strong de mand for br eeding stock, increased producer income, reduced 
Government cost, eliminated Government wool purchases and stocks 
previously acquired, returned wool market responsibilities to private 
trade, encouraged quality production and improved marketing pro- 
cedures, and has provided producers with a self-financed mechanism 
to increase the consumption of wool and lamb. 

This is encouraging progress, and we believe that an extension of the 
act will be in the best interest of sheep producers, the general economy, 
and national welfare. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poager. Your entire statement will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF C. W. Jackson, Drrector oF PusBiic RELATIONS, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


The National Grange supports the extension of the National Wool Act of 1954, 
This support is based upon the action of our delegate body assembled in annual 
session at Colorado Springs, Colo., in November 1957. At that time the delegates 
adopted this resolution: 

“The Wool Act, enacted in 1954, will expire on March 31, 1959. We believe 
that this legislation has proved successful and should be renewed for the following 
reasons: ey 

“1. The Wool Act has met with acceptance by wool producers. 

“2. The act provided a producers’ financed fund to promote consumption of 
Kobeiaae produced wool and lamb through research and improved merchandising 
procedures. 

“3. The act has encouraged improved wool-marketing practices including in- 
creased use of wool producers own cooperatives, 

“4. The act has eliminated expenses involved in CCC wool purchases and has 
enabled the CCC to move almost all surplus stocks to channels of consumption. 

“5. The act permits use of American markets to sustain an American level of 
return on the basis of consumption by Americans while permitting normal, trade 
channels to function so that prices are established in the market, utilizing American 
selling ingenuity and private initiative in market expansion and de »velopment.”’ 

For many years the Grange has advocated the commodity-by-commodity 
approach to the farm problem. We have also recommended that self-help 
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mechanisms, wherever possible, should be a basic feature of farm program plan- 
ning, and that programs should be designed to channel income to farmers from 
consumers—rather than from Government. 

The Wool Act of 1954 provides these features. The Grange, therefore, sup- 
ported this legislation at the time it was proposed and passed. And, today, after 
3 years of experience with the program our support continues. We are glad to 
join sheep and wool producer associations in their almost unanimous request for 
an extension of the act for at least another 4 years. We feel that the extension 
of the act is justified from the stand-point of producers and the public interest. 

Primary objectives of the act are to (a) provide a measure of national security, 
(b) promote general economic welfare, (c) encourage the annual production of 300 
million pounds of shorn wool—grease basis, (d) provide prices fair to both pro- 
ducers and consumers, (e) and to do all this in a manner that will have the least 
adverse effect upon foreign trade. 

Encouraging progress toward each of these objectives has been made. 

To properly evaluate the program, we must consider conditions existing at the 
time the act was passed. Between 1942 and 1954, sheep production in the United 
States dropped 45 percent. Producers, caught in a cost-price squeeze, were 
liquidating their flocks at a rate which threatened national security. This 
liquidation of flocks has been halted and we look for productidn to turn upward. 

During this period, while domestic producers were being forced to liquidate 
their flocks, wool imports were on the increase. Even though domestic consump- 
tion increased, more and more American wool was going into Government owner- 
ship at the taxpayer’s expense, and by 1955 more than 150 million pounds of 
United States wool were under the control of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The program authorized by this act has permitted all domestic wool to go into 
regular channels of private trade. Furthermore, the trade has absorbed current 
production plus the 150 million pounds from CCC holdings, and since mid-Decem- 
ber the Government has been out of the wool business. 

All this represents excellent progress for a program which has been in operation 
less than 3 years. 

One charge against the program has been that it has not increased sheep 
numbers or wool production. This charge fails to recognize many adverse and 
abnormal conditions sheepmen have faced during the period this program has 
been in operation. It fails, for example, to recognize the impact of one of the 
most severe droughts ever to hit the major sheep producing areas of the West and 
Southwest. Those making this charge fail to point out that other livestock 
numbers were reduced sharply in those States where sheep production dropped 
an average of only 3 percent. The facts are that sheep numbers have increased 
by almost 6 percent in those 35 States not so severely affected by the drought. 
Furthermore, we must remember that current reports on sheep numbers are based 
largely upon surveys made while drought conditions still existed. The statistical 
reports give no indication of producer plans for the immediate future. But 
current reports from the major sheep-producing areas indicate that flocks are 
being reestablished. The demand for ewe lambs and even for old ewes is stronger 
than it has been for many years. Section 708 of the act authorizes a self-help 
advertising and sales promotional program when approved by producers in a 
referendum to increase the demand of domestic wool and lamb and to provide 
a higher price in a free market. 

It is the belief of the National Grange that, whenever practical, commodity 
programs should include a self-help provision. We believe further that programs 
of sales promotion are a proper function of commodity groups. We must realize 
that agricultural products are competing for the consumer’s dollar with the 
products and services of other segments of our economy, and that to enjoy our 
full share of consumer expenditures, we must aggressively promote and advertise 
our products. We, therefore, give our wholehearted endorsement to section 708 
of the National Wool Act. 

The committee may well want to consider the advisability of changing the 
formula for earmarking tariff revenue from imported wool and woolen items used 
to finance this program in such a way as to provide slightly more money than is 
now provided. 

If wool averages nationally slightly better than $0.50 per pound in the market 
place, the money provided by the act from tariff revenues will be sufficient to 
support a total income for wool at a national average of $0.62 per pound. There 
is a possibility, however, that wool will not average $0.50 per pound on the open 
market in the years ahead. Therefore, unless a modest increase in revenue is 
provided it will necessitate a cutback in the incentive payments. 
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To summarize, the Wool Act of 1954 is in accord with the farm program 
philosophy of the National Grange. During a short period of 3 years, it has (a) 
halted the liquidation of flocks, (b) developed a strong weet for breeding stock, 
(c) increased producer income, (d) reduced Government cost, (e) eliminated Gov- 
ernment wool purchases and stocks previously leoaieeiio’ (f) returned wool 
market responsibilities to private trade, (g) encouraged quality production 
and improved marketing procedures, and (h) has provided producers with a self- 
financed mechanism to increase the consumption of wool and lamb. 

This is encouraging progress, and we believe that an extension of the act will 
be in the best interest of sheep producers, the general economy, and national 
welfare. 

Mr. Poaacsr. Mr. Jackson, I take it that you and your organization, 
National Grange, believe that the promotion program has been a 
success, and you would favor it being continued. 

Mr. Jackson. That is a feature of this program that has been very 
effective, we feel. 

As a matter of fact, Congressman Poage, the Grange advocates, as 
I think you know, the use of any economic device or - combination of 
devices that might help solve the problems of a particular or a specific 
commodity and that does not exclude the incentive payment. 

Mr. Poaar. I know that you do, and I am glad to hear that the 
Grange rec ognizes that. I believe that you are doing a good job. 

The next witness is going to be Mr. Baker of the National Farmers 
Union. 

Mr. Fisuer. If | may, Mr. Chairman, while Mr. Jackson is 
here 

Mr. Poace. Yes, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. I would like to point out to the committee, if 1 may— 
I would like to call attention to the fact that Mr. Jackson was recently 
sent to Washington by the National Grange. 

He is a highly recognized authority on all phases of agriculture. He 
is a native of east Texas. 

And I might add that he pointed out to me yesterday that in recent 
years there has been a definite trend toward an increase in small sheep 
herds on the smaller farms all over the country. 

That seems to me to be a healthy and a desirable trend. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I believe we are very fortunate in having Mr. Jackson speak before 
the committee. He knows the subject very well and I am sure that 
his testimony will be helpful. 

Mr. Poage. I want to concur in what you said, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Jackson, we thank you. 

Are there any questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Poagr. Then we do thank you again, Mr. Jackson. 

(Witness excused. ) 

Mr. Poage. Our next witness is Mr. Baker of the National Farmers 
Union. 
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STATEMENT OF J. A. BAKER, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF LEGISLA- 
TIVE SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, it is always a pleasure to appear before 
this committee and each of its subcommittees. I am glad to be here 
this morning. 

Mr. Poages. And we are glad to have you here, Mr. Baker. 

Will you proceed, please. 

Mr. Baker. The Farmers Union endorses the various bills that 
have been introduced to extend the Wool Act for 4 additional years. 

Members of your committee are thoroughly familiar with the impli- 
cations to national welfare and security if the Wool Act is not extended. 

As you know, in the years ahead, without a continuation of the 
combination of import controls and parity income deficiency payments 
incorporated in the program for wool, market prices of wool in the 
United States will not rise above the world price; income of United 
States wool growers will drop drastically, and domestic wool produc- 
tion will almost disappear. The situation could, of course, be reme- 
died with constructive action by the executive branch under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, and section 22 of the Trade Act. 
But the only way we can be assured that necessary action will be 
taken to meet the clear and present danger of economic distress among 
wool growers is through enactment into law of the needed measure 
to extend the Wool Act. 

The need for extending the Wool Act is matched by similar needs 
to improve the depressed farm income situation generally and to 
solve similar adverse conditions of various other farm commodities. 

We present the following principles that we urge for your considera- 
tion in connection with your deliberations on extension of the Wool 
Act and on other proposed legislation to improve farm income: 

1. Parity farm income should be the goal. Price parity formulas 
should be replaced by income parity formulas based on the definition 
in existing law. 

2. The best chance farmers have to earn a parity of income is to 
acquire greater control over the price and supply of their commod- 
ities. This applies to wool as well as other commodities. 

3. Farmers generally need and desire the assistance of Federal pro- 
grams and devices such as the Wool Act to improve their market 
position and greatly strengthen their bargaining power in commodity 
markets. 

4. Commodity programs for stronger bargaining power must be 
carefully tailored to the unique needs and characteristics of particular 
groups of economically related commodities, and of separate indi- 
vidual commodities. ‘This has been done in the case of wool but has 
not been applied to lambs and mutton. 

5. When several individual commodities are closely and economi- 
cally interrelated, such as feed grains and livestock, they should be 
handled within a single integrated commodity-group program. The 
provisions of the Wool Act should be adopted in workable ways to 
cotton. 

6. The several individual-commodity and commodity-group pro- 
grams should be brought together, as your committee contemplates, 
into a comprehensive one-package overall system of farm income 
improvement legislation and operations. Such a bill and program 
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would not be complete if extension of the Wool Act is omitted from 
the comprehensive farm income improvement program. 

7. The law should spell out the specific lower limit of income pro- 
tection below which farm income shall not be permitted to fall and 
the specific upper limit above which farmers would not be allowed to 
raise prices by exercise of their federally aided bargaining power. 
— is provided for wool in the Wool Act as now written. 

Workable devices to enable farmers to keep market supplies in 
es with demand are needed so that the income-protection pro- 
gram per se will operate without cost to the Federal Treasury, in 
years of full prosperity and full employment. Operation of the com- 
bination cel pesepien is not a net cost to the United States Treasury. 

9. Authority to use parity income deficiency, or other compensatory 
payments in workable combinations with pric e supporting loans and 
purchases is needed as a safeguard to consumers in periods when 
market demand drops from growing unemployment owing to economic 
recession or depression and to reduce the attraction of the United 
States market to unusual and unnecessary imports. Such payments 
are a central feature of the wool program. 

10. The several phases of the system of commodity programs should 
be designed to fit the needs of economically adequate family farms 
but should not extend unlimited eligibility to larger than family size 
industrialized agricultural production units. This provision should, 
we feel, be added to the Wool Act, when it is extended. This could 
take the form of a maximum limitation upon the total wool payment 
to any one producer in any one year. 

11. Safeguards should be provided to prevent destruction of the 
commodity programs by unlimited imports at prices less than the 
parity income equivalent level. This consideration is adequately 
fulfilled by the combination wool program under the act. 

These principles, we are convinced, merit the broad support of 
taxpayers and consumers as well as farmers. As such, we believe 
that the legislative proposals which embody them will gain sufficient 
support in Congress to bring about ultimate enactment into law. 

Farmers Union seeks to avoid unproductive controversy over 
details of legislative language and administrative mechanics. Our 
purpose is to concentrate on constructive action to improve farm 
income beginning this year. To allow the Wool Act to expire would 
be to reduce, not improve, farm income. 

We are encouraged by the growing development of unity of purpose 
and action among representatives of farmers. We have been priv- 
ileged to participate informally in joint efforts and meetings with the 
National Grange and with 35 or so individual-commodity producer 
groups of the conference of commodity organizations, including the 
woolgrowers association. 

We extend to your committee our full cooperation to develop farm 
income improvement proposals, including an extension of the Wool 
Act, that can command the broad congressional support required for 
enactment. 

At this time, 1 have the privilege and pleasure to read you the state- 
ment on the Wool Act of Mr. Oren Wright, a member of Indiana 
Farmers Union and the National Farmers Union representative on 
the American Sheep Producers Council. 

I am now going to read Mr. Wright’s statement. 


23102—58——-8 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Oren A. Wright, a purebred- 
sheep breeder and farmer. I live at Greenwood, Ind. Iam the National Farmers 
Union representative on the board of directors of the American Sheep Producers 
Council. 

Thus, both as a grower, as the designated representative of a national general 
farm organization, and as a member of the board of the organization set up within 
the entire sheep producing industry to activate section 708 of the National Wool 
Act of 1954, I have participated in the activities and benefits of the program 
established under the act. 

The Farmers Union supported the original enactment of the National Wool 
Act. We believe that during the short period in which the Wool Act has been 
in effect, we have seen proof that it is an excellent instrument for restoring price 
stabilization to a livestock industry with two separate commodities to market. 

Remembering that payments for only two marketing years have thus far 
reached the growers, it is easy to conclude that the results thus far have been 
excellent and that only more time is needed to show the act fully effective as a 
method of stabilizing a basic industry and increasing the production to a needed 
goal. 

Incentive payments utilized for wool fit into the pattern of the need program 
to provide farmers a stronger bargaining power in the markets. In testifying, 
Mr. J. A. Baker, representing our organization before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of the Congress as printed in their report of November 22, 1957, stated: 

“Imports of competing farm commodities would have to be restricted at all 
times when the domestic market price was below the parity income equivalent 
level or alternatively, and preferably, a system of parity deficiency or production 
payments would have to be instituted or the two methods be used in combination 
as has been done in the case of wool and sugar.”’ 

There is no doubt in our minds that the incentive payments approach used in 
combination with a partial tariff protection has proven the economic soundness 
of this farm income protection method in regard to wool. 

Being a two-product industry, incentive payments on the wool alone, of course, 
cannot fully solve the market place price problems of the entire industry when 
lamb income is such a major portion of the total income on sheep. 

Thus, the industry’s own effort in the American Sheep Producers Council 
through activation of section 708 plays a very important role in creation of demand 
and price stabilization for the industry’s two products—wool and lamb. 

I was an original member of the board when the ASPC was formed by the major 
industry producer organizations together with the general farm organizations, 
except one, interested in the welfare of the sheep industry to activate section 708 
and develop a method of promotion as permitted by the law. Our organization 
helped with the educational work to the growers at the time a nationwide refer- 
endum of producers was held and in which more than 70 percent of the pro- 
ducers voting, who also represented more than 70 percent of the production, 
voted in favor of the promotion program and the method of using a portion of 
the incentive payment to finance it. 

I served on the board as we then developed a plan of organization in the most 
democratic manner ~ could devise so that the producers and organizations in 
every section of the Nation could be represented by delegates and directors in 
relation to the amount of money contributed by the growers in their area. 

I can testify that we have now developed what we believe to be a most demo- 
cratic type of control by the growers of the expenditure of their money within the 
framework of the intent of the National Wool Act of 1954. 

We believe it to be bringing stability to our market through better distribution 
of thé meat production. The National Farmers Union, in working with this 
commodity group whose producers have given unstintingly of their time, as well 
as making the monetary contributions to make it possible, believe we have found a 
true commodity approach by an industry on its own behalf to commodity bargain- 
ing power. 

We do feel that the funds available for continuation of the act may prove to be 
inadequate in coming years, and we fear that Department of Agriculture setting 
of incentive price levels may be too low to accomplish the purpose of the act 
unless Congress makes available more funds if needed. 

We approve the approach which has been discussed in meetings of the producer 
organizations within this commodity group in that rather than restricting the 
effectiveness of the program, the Congress permit 70. percent of all wool duties 
including ad valorem, as well as specific, inasmuch as imports are competitive 
with American production, to be made available in order to make successful this 
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combination of partial tariff protection and partial production incentive payment 
approach. 

The National Farmers Union recommends the extension of the Wool Act in 
its present form with the two suggested amendments to provide sufficient funds. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Baker, we are very much obliged to you for your 
statement. It shows that your organization recognizes the desirability 
of the use of direct compensatory payments w here they seem appro- 
priate to be paid; and I am especially pleased to find that your state- 
ment takes notice of the fact that they should be used in other in- 
dustries where they can in the way in which they have been used in 
wool. 

I understand that your organization does favor that, because that 
seems to be the best method, or as a part of a method in combination 
with others, which may help the farmers’ income. 

Mr. Baker. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PoaGcr. Any questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, in response to a question that you 
asked another witness earlier: 

Our endorsement of these bills with the 4-year extension does not 
mean that we would recommend that the Wool Act expire at a certain 
date and the cotton law be extended to another date and the milk 
bill of Mr. Johnson at still another date. 

You know, Mr. Poage, I kind of consider that you and I and our 
national president are the fathers and initiators of the idea that all 
these laws ought to expire on the same date. 

Mr. PoaGce. And I would take judicial notice of the fact that your 
organization has had that viewpoint and J think it is a correct view- 
point. 

Mr. Baker. I would like the record to show that we would suggest 
that all parts of a comprehensive bill expire at the same time for the 
review of Congress. 

Mr. Poace. Anv questions? 

Mr. Jounson. | have one. 

Now, what would be the view of the farmers—the National Farmers 
Union, your recommendation, as to taking care of wool; should that 
be by a bill for wool alone or in one bill with other commodities, 
Mr. Baker? 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Johnson, we v very strongly feel that we have a total 
farm industry in this country and whatever the commodity, if a farm 
family is trying to make a living raising and selling their commodity, 
it is a very important commodity to that family. 

The justice and fairness of the situation, the economics of the 
situation when you cannot really operate a program in splendid isola- 
tion from the economic standpoint does not make sense unless you 
have got similar programs for most of the other farm commodities. 

And then, again, we are not at all sure that you can pass legislation 
if you try to take them up one at a time; and we do not want to go 
through this business of getting all shredded up and cut up in the 
process of consideration, by trying the one-commodity approach. 

Mr. Jonnson. 1 was very much interested, because that is the 
same view I had: to put them all together in one bill. 
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Mr. Baker. And I am sure that you would agree, all of the com- 
modities being in the same piece of legislation—but it does not mean 
that you have the same program for wool and milk. 

You adapt the program for each of the different commodities 
covered, but let us all put our separate programs together into one bill 
and then we can have the consideration taken on the farm income 
problem as a whole. 

Mr. Poaacs. Are there any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Poage. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Baker, and to 
your organization. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poage. Are there any other farm organizations present who 
want to be heard on this matter? 

Are there any representatives of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation present this morning? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Poaas. Is there anyone else who wants to be heard? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Poace. I want it understood that we are not closing the hear- 
ings with this meeting, and there will be further opportunity for any- 
one to express his views on this wool matter. 

We do not propose to close down these hearings without allowing 
everyone the opportunity to make a statement. We want to give 
them a full opportunity to express their opinions. 

Mr. Hruu. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poagaer. Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hint. I think that I should say that, first of all, I want to 
express my appreciation to Mr. Poage, chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, for giving this opportunity to the woolgrowers and the sheep 
producers to testify while they are here in Washington, having come 
to appear before the other body, and I want all of you to know that 
Mr. Poage is very cooperative with some discomfort to himself that 
he made it possible for them to appear today. 

I want the committee and everybody to understand how much the 
woolgrowers who have come a long distance appreciate your holding 
this meeting, Mr. Poage, and I want to say particularly that this 
being Abraham Lincoln’s Birthday—lI am glad to be here listening to 
this testimony, although perhaps I should have been out*making 
Republican speeches. 

We are happy to have such a large crowd. I might also say that 
the testimony, both yesterday and today, Mr. Chairman, was testi- 
mony that we can really appreciate and of great value to the com- 
mittee. 

The testimony, I must say, has been extra good. 

Mr. Poagsg. Now, Mr. Hill, I want to join you in expressing my ap- 
preciation to the woolgrowers and the producers for having appeared 
here. 

They have done an excellent job, and they have given us very good 
testimony, and the committee will consider it very carefully. 

Finally, I want to thank Mr. Matthews for presiding yesterday when 
I was unable to be here, and, also, I wish to om all of the staff, who 


have gone to a great deal of trouble to help us out. 
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Mr. Hiuu. And I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that that goes for the 
ranking Republican member, and I want to say also that Mr. Mat- 
thews and the entire staff have been just as cooperative as they could 
possibly have been. 

Mr. Poacsr. The committee will now stand in recess, and we will 
have another meeting on this subject, I assure you. 

(Thereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
subject to the call of the Chair.) 

(The following statements, data, and telegrams were submitted to 
the subcommittee :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ARTHUR V. Watkins, A Unirep States SENATOR FRoM 
THE STATE oF UTAH 


Mr. Chairman, I appear here this morning in support of H. R. 10049. Because 
the committee must hear a good many witnesses this morning, I shall keep my 
remarks brief and to the point. 

In seetion 702 of the National Wool Act of 1954, Congress declared: 

“It is hereby recognized that wool is an essential and strategic commodity 
which is not produced in quantities and grades in the United States to meet the 
domestic needs and that the desired domestic production of wool is impaired by 
the depressing effects of wide fluctuations in the price of wool in the world markets.” 

The same provisions of law declared it ‘“‘to be the policy of Congress, as a 
measure of national security and in promotion of the general economic welfare 
to encourage the annual domestic production of approximately 300 million pounds 
of shorn wool, grease basis, at prices fair to both producers and consumers in a 
manner which will have the least effect upon foreign trade.” 

Sections 703 and 704 authorize the Secretary of Agriculture, through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, to obtain this level of domestic production by use of 
incentive payments. The payments, when added to the national average price 
received by producers, are to provide producers a national average return equal 
to the support level set by the Secretary. 

Congress thus recognized that certain impediments, which are inherent in the 
nature of the wool industry, interfere with the natural price mechanism to sueh 
an extent, that the market alone cannot be relied upon to guarantee an annual 
domestic clip of 300 million pounds. For example, an incentive must be pro- 
vided during the period of expansion of this industry, if producers are to be able 
to incur increased costs of (1) acquiring additional rangeland, (2) carrying out 
range improvements on presently held lands so as to increase forage yields, 
and (3) obtain competent herders at wages comparable to what these people can 
get in other occupations. 

All these things must be done and growers cannot, over the relatively long 
period of time it takes to increase sheep numbers and thereby wool production, by 
themselves finance such an undertaking without at least a guaranty of receiving 
100 percent of parity. 

For this reason, during the 1955 and 1956 marketing years, the actual payment 
rates were set at levels (19.2 cents per pound and 17.7 cents per pound, respectively) 
which, when added to the national average prices received in the market place 
(42.8 cents and 44.3 cents respectively), would give growers a total return of 62 
cents per pound, or 106 percent of parity. Preliminary data provided by the USDA 
indicate that the total return for the 1957 clip probably will be between 100 and 
101 percent of parity. 

I think it is appropriate for the committee to evaluate the progress which the 
industry has made during the past 3 years toward expanding production upward 
so as to provide an annual domestic clip of 300 million pounds of shorn wool. In 
this connection, I think it well to call to the committee’s attention the last para- 
graph of the Department of Agriculture s favorable report on H. R. 10049 which 
reads as follows: 

‘“‘With regard to the progress being made toward increased production of wool 
in accord with the intent of the act, sheep numbers and wool production continue 
at low levels. Shorn wool production in 1957 is estimated at 226 million pounds 
compared with the 300 million pounds goal under the act. The net decline in 
wool production the last few years has been primarily due to reductions in sheep 
numbers in Texas and several of the Western States where severe drought condi- 
tions prevailed. Due to the nature of the enterprise, year-to-year increases in 
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wool production can be expected to be only gradual even under most favorable 
conditions.” 

Concerning the effect of the drought, I would point out to the committee that 
wool production in the Western States for the years 1955, 1956, and 1957, at 
112.2, 111.0 and 107.3 million pounds respectively, was well below the 10-year 
average (1946-55) for the Western States of 112.8 million pounds. 

Other factors not mentioned in the USDA favorable report on the bill now 
before the committee, which served to mitigate the effect an incentive payment 
program normally would have upon productions, include these: First, when the 
Wool Act of 1954 became effective, the Commodity Credit Corporation had some 
150 million pounds of wool in its inventories. This served to depress market 
prices which made growers move cautiously in the direction of increasing sheep 
numbers. Second, this effect upon domestic production was reinforced by the 
then low prevailing world price for wool. 

On the other hand, several things have occurred recently which in my opinion 
point to much better prospects for gradually increasing domestic production to an 
annual clip of 300 million pounds. That is, if the incentives provided by the 
National Wool Act are extended to growers. + 

First, the drought has been broken, and western range conditions are the best 
in several years. Second, there is some indication that a buildup of flock and 
herd numbers is beginning to take place and that shorn-wool production, although 
sheep and lamb prices in 1958 may not average much differently than those in 
1957, will be up somewhat in 1958. Third, only a few weeks ago the Commodity 
Credit Corporation disposed of the last pound of its wool stocks, which were ac- 
quired under nonrecourse loan program prior to passage of the National Wool 
Act of 1954. 

There are, however, several problems which may prevent realization of the 
congressionally expressed goal of getting an annual domestic clip of 300 million 
pounds, unless the Congress takes appropriate steps to remedy them. First is 
the need to insure that adequate funds will be available to make incentive pay- 
ments to growers. 

There is some doubt that the present method of providing these funds will be 
sufficient in the years immediately ahead, as the following portion of the USDA’s 
report on the bill before you implies: 

“Under the act, the total payments are limited to 70 percent of the specific 
duties collected on wool and wool manufacturers since January 1, 1953. These 
amounts have ranged from 25 to 35 million dollars a year—$28 million last year. 
Through March 1957, which includes the years 1953 and 1954 plus the first 2 
years of the new program, the total was $128 million. Payments totaled approxi- 
mately $58 million the first year and around $53 million the second. Deducting 
this $111 million in payments from the amounts available for payments, leaves a 
$17 million balance for the current and later years to cover payments in excess of 
duty collections.”’ 

For this reason, I suggest that the committee consider amending the bill before 
it, so as to make 70 percent of the ad valorem duties, as well as the specific duties 
on wool imports and manufacturers, which have been collected since January 1, 
1953, available for use in making the incentive payments. If this were done, I 
have been informed, that it would increase the size of the fund by nearly 60 
percent. 

I realize there has been some objection to the self-help promotional program 
authorized by section 708 of the National Wool Act. This criticism seems to 
come mainly from those people who prefer a program of publicity, research, and 
information conducted on a national basis for all meat products by one organiza- 
tion. The sheep industry, however, seems to feel that such an approach, as far 
as it is concerned, is and would be inadequate, since sheep are dual-purpose 
animals, whose major products, wool and lamb, require an entirely different 
promotional effort than do other forms of livestock. 

In this connection, also, I want to point out that the American Sheep Producers 
Council, the promotion organization authorized to carry out the approved pro- 
gram, has heen handicapped in its efforts to increase wool and lamb consumption 
at better prices to growers by the drought, which caused heavy marketing of 
cattle, as well as sheep and lambs, and resulted in lower returns to growers. To 
date the administrative costs incurred by the council have been modest. ‘Through 
December 1957, they amounted to only 4.7 percent «of total disbursements of 
nearly $3 million. As of the same date, receipts in excess of disbursements are 
slightly in excess of $3 million as well. In my opinion section 708 should remain 
as part of the National Wool Ae. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask that a copy of a letter to me, urging extension of the Na- 
tional Wool Act, from the Governor of the State of Utah, George D. Clyde, as 
well as a similar one to me from the Utah State Department of Agriculture be 
printed in the hearing record. 

I conclude my remarks with an expressed hope that the Committee on Agri- 
culture shortly will be able to report H. R. 10049 to the House for floor action. I 
thank you for your courtesy. 

EXHIBIT | 
STATE oF UTAH, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Salt Lake City, January 17, 1958. 
Hon. ArtHur V. WATKINS, 
Member of Congress, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Watkins: I have recently reviewed the report to Congress 
from the American sheep industry. I have long been aware of the problems of 
the sheep men in Utah and have watched with interest the effect of the incentive 
payment program provided by the National Wool Act. I am sure it has been 
helpful to the sheep and wool industry. It has brought stability to the industry 
and in many cases prevented the liquidation of long time sheep operators. The 
sheep and wool industry is not entirely out of the woods, but it is improving. I 
believe an extension of the National Wool Act is essential to continued improve- 
ment and stability of this industry. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE D. CLypDE. 


EXHIBIT 2 
THe Stare or Uran, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Salt Lake City, January 29, 1958. 
Hon. ArtHuR V. WATKINS. 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WatkINs: We, the Utah State Department of Agriculture, 
would like to be placed on record at the hearings to be held February 6 and 7, as 
very much in favor of the continuation of the 1954 Wool Act. 

The sheep industry was very much in favor of a protective tariff that would 
protect the industry from imports of wool coming into this country and sold below 
the cost of production in the United States. 

Inasmuch as it was impossible to get a tariff high enough to protect the industry, 
the 1954 Wool Act was passed. We feel that the act has saved the sheep industry 
from bankruptey. 

When foreign wool is allowed to be purchased in this country at prices lower than 
the cost of production, the sheep industry would be in jeopardy and would result in 
sheep numbers being reduced to a point where we may find ourselves in a bad 
position so far as national defense is concerned. We all know that wool is a very 
important product in times of war; in clothing our soldiers as well as our people 
at home. 

The sheep industry plays an important part in our agricultural economy in the 
Western States. The crop can be harvested from many millions of acres of 
mountain ranges and desert lands by sheep that would otherwise go to waste. 

Anything you can do to secure the passage of this bill will be greatly appreciated, 
as the future of the sheep industry is dependent upon such legislation. 

With very best regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALDEN K. BarTon, 
Livestock Commissioner. 
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STATEMENT OF Epwin E. Marsn, Executive SECRETARY OF NATIONAL 
Woo. Growers Association, Sat Lake City, Urau 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to request that 
this statement be included in the record as a supplement to the testimony pre- 
sented for our organization by our president, Mr. Don Clyde, before your sub- 
committee on February 11, 1958. This supplementary information was not avail- 
able at the hearings on February 11 and 12 but was released by the United States 
Department of Agriculture on February 14 in its annual publication Livestock 
and Poultry Inventory, January 1, 1958, Number, Value and Classes. 

One of the important goals of the National Wool Act is increased production 
of domestic wool. I am pleased to say that this report of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture confirms the predictions made in the statement which 
Mr. Don Clyde presented, that increases in sheep numbers and, consequently, 
increases in wool production are on the way. 

With the cessation of a serious drought a few months back in the large sheep 
producing areas of the Nation, it is heartening to know that the stock sheep popu- 
lation on the farms and ranches of the United States, as of January 1, 1958, is 
27,390,000 head, an increase of 852,000 head, or 3 percent larger than the same 
date a year ago. This is the largest inventory since January 1, 1953. 

Of even greater significance, however, is the fact that ewe lamb numbers in- 
creased sharply to 4,347,000 head, which is a gain of 16 percent from a year 
earlier and is also the highest level since January 1, 1952. The fact that more 
ewe lambs are being held for breeding and for future production is further con- 
firmed by the reduction in the number of lambs on feed for market this winter. 
Numbers on feed shown an 8 percent reduction from a year earlier, the lowest 
number to be fed in 7 years. If it had not been for the National Wool Act, 
many of these ewe lambs would have gone directly to slaughter or would have 
reached slaughter in a few months following their fattening in feed lots. 

The extension of the National Wool Act will provide the needed incentive for 
holding these ewe lambs on our farms and ranches and will assure that they will 
be bred next fall and winter for production of lambs in 1959. The very signifi- 
cant 16 percent gain in ewe lamb numbers on our farms and ranches this winter 
means a substantial increase in our sheep inventory for 1959 and 1960. 

In closing, I should like to request that the statements and figures concerning 
sheep numbers, contained in the Department report named above, be included 
in the record and made a part of my statement. 

Thank you. 


SHEEP 


Stock sheep and lambs on farms and ranches January 1, 1958, are estimated at 
27,390,000 head. This is 3 percent more than the 26,538,000 head a year earlier 
and the largest inventory number since January 1, 1953. All sheep and lambs, 
including those on feed, totaled 31,328,000 head, up 2 percent from January 1, 
1957. Sheep and lambs on feed declined 8 percent to 3,938,000 head, the lowest 
number in 7 years. 

Ewe lamb numbers increased sharply to 4,347,000 head, a gain of 16 percent 
from a year earlier and reached the highest level since January 1, 1952. Ewes 
and rams 1 year old and older increased 1 percent and 3 percent, respectively. 
Wether and ram lambs declined 3 percent. 

Stock sheep numbers were up 3 percent from a year earlier in the 11 Western 
States, Texas and South Dakota. This group of States registered a gain for the 
first time in 6 years. The native States, with a 4 percent increase, continued to 
expand their sheep numbers. 

n Texas, the leading sheep State, stock sheep numbers rose to 4,700,000 head, 
an increase of 5 percent during the year. Inventories were also up in 7 other 
Western States and in 21 of the 35 native States. The North Central States 
showed the largest pehenge a increase, led by Iowa with a 20 percent increase. 

The total value of stock sheep on farms and ranches January 1, 1958, was $530 
million, 34 percent above a year earlier and compares with the record high of $783 
million in 1952. The average value per head on January 1, was $19.40 compared 
with $14.90 a year earlier and the average of $17.50. 
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Number Total value 
State and division Average, 1958 as | Average, | 
1947-56 1957 1958 percent 1947-56 1957 1958 
of 1957 | 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
head head head Percent | dollars dollars dollars 
ee To cio onl eaiawioncn 26 40 42 104 397 560 601 
New Hampshire. --.-.-.-..---.--- 8 10 9 90 135 145 139 
/ ia a ER at | 1l 13 14 105 167 177 203 
Massachusetts... -..-- aa aa 10 13 12 92 | 170 195 194 
ES on. sida da cpamnuiss dni 2 2 | 2 100 | 33 | 30 | 32 
CI nce ceannenl 8 | 10 10 100 132 156 168 
3) ea 168 188 184 98 | 3, 072 | 3, 042 | 3, 145 
I oo inne anoriredan | 13 18 18 100 | 256 | 281 299 
Pennsylvania. ----...-- as 237 | 262 254 97 | 3, 735 | 3, 563 3, 886 
North Atlantic...... aoe 483 | 556 545 98| 8,007) 8149] 8,667 
at eer ee 1, 249 1, 251 1,270 102} 20,823 | 18,650 21, 289 
> Aero. ae ee 506 547 582 106 | 9, 076 | 8, 070 9, 990 
RBI RS Pe 676 740 750 101 | 12, 473 | 11, 520 | 12, 465 
I en an cine 5 443 404 407 101 | 8, 009 | 6, = | 7, 199 
MPR honda s cwiecconen 287 273 299 110 | 5, 404 3, 62 5, 080 
East North Central.---.. 3, 162 3, 215 3, 308 103 55, 786. 48, 083 56, 023 
ES re se ek 893 964 988 102 15, 953 | 14, 093 17, 025 
ee ere cee a gk eee 1, 238 1, 390 1, 554 112 22, 311 20, 288 28, 309 
RS 68 oa. ee 979 924 881 95 | 16, 075 13, 593 15, 128 
North Dakota............-. 510 661 678 103 | 8, 776 9, 381 11, 924 
South Dakota..-__-- oe 1, 108 1, 379 1, 471 107 20, 106 22, 746 29, 448 
DOs amano tes hoot oe 759 780 739 on 13, 489 11, 318 13, 425 
Petite ads nck accuse 735 606 725 12, 000 | 7, 800 12, 086 
West North Central... 6, 222 6, 704 7, 036 105 108, 7 710 99, 219 _ 127, 345 
North Central... .- 4 aes 9, 383 9, 919 10, 344 104 "| 164, 496 "M7, 302 483, 368 
I a salsa eingant tase 3 4 4 109 | 47 54 | 65 
Ree inicicgteaiisinen : 43 51 52 | 101 | 769 | 785 910 
WE ce Barat o  asuak Gecsaaons 308 330 327 99 | 6,156] 6,006 6, 376 
La, 312 301 301 100 | 5, 459 | 4, 605 4, 906 
Pete COGMIIII, cnc ncéccccicene 43 58 61 105 808 974 1, 147 
South Carolina................. 4 ll, 14 127 62 179 228 
CN cg ee A ee 16 63 56 | 89 | 210 | 970 1, 030 
PR ao E Seat ok wn ci Pos cucce | 5 s 9 | 112 | 42 80 108 
South Atlantic_......_- e 734 826 824 | | 100, 13, 553 | 13, 653 14, 77 
DR 56 Se cwinwpurnbicees 642 605 623 ~~ 103. 13, 330 11, 616 12, 522 
TE ensicégecseccnanbaes 276 310 319 | 103 4,817 | 4,991 | 5, 806 
pS RA a = ee 38 100 83 83 | 504 | 1, 454 1, 430 
Mo coats sncncdnneecee 78 105 110 | 105 | 866 | 1, 376 | 1, 804 
Bite Se csvcctingncmscns 48 69 72 | 104 601 | 787 1,022 
PD. dnuceenewikeddn ee 118 99 | 95 96 958 881 1, 102 
Ce 528 eS ; 188 245 244 100 2, 718 3, 063 3, 701 
yA See 6, 425 4, 749 4, 864 | 102 84, 263 | 46, 769 | 84, 874 
South Central.......... 7, 813 6, 282 6, 410 »| _ 102 108, 058 70, 937 112, 261 
Montana.........- 1, 846 1, 650 1,691} 102 "36,149 | 28,2501 86, 691 
WN on cercoue as : 1,134} 1,119 17121 | 100 | 23,782} 18,623| 24,170 
i... eee 2, 160 | 2, 095 | 2,174 104 41,907 | 35, 896 | 49, 801 
LCL SRST 1, 804 , 766 | 1, 756 99 | 36, 264 27, 648 38, 504 
FRO POO os oc cc cecccnnccues 1, 368 | 1, 189 | 1, 208 102 22, 193 16, 856 24, 358 
sen cats Cikescteans ahs 451 | 472 | 445 | 94] 7,737 | 6,725 | 7, 304 
Cc nccedaddetwens deoseak 1, 469 1, 395 | 1, 362 | 98 | 29,487 24, 272 | 28, 969 
ID ins cS wiiwmineeinane 477 | 451 434 | 96 | 9, 670 7, 95 9, 249 
Washington.....______- =. 328 275 267 97 6, 398 | 4, 675 | 5, 805 
a. cpt eke cae tee det aed 761 861 | 881 | 102 | 14, 887 14, 108 18, 518 
20. A ee ee 1, 920 1, 984 1, 866 | 94 | 39,847 36, 339 39, 494 
Wei Aol. Soe | 13,720] 13, 257 | 13,205 100 | 268,320 | 221,320] 282,863 
United States............ 32, 133 30, 840 | 31 328 102 562, 525 461,361 | 601,929 
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Total value 





Number 
| | | 
State and division Average, | | 1958as | Average, 
1947-56 1957 | 1958 | percent | 1947-56 
| | of 1957 | 
7 > | - - 4 ee _| —— Saeeee 
1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
head | head head Percent | dollars 
BRELY . vhaagess sve ewan ast 26 | 40 42 | 104 397 | 
New Hampshire - ------.-.-- ae 8 10 | 9 | 90 | 135 | 
Ee intittivndduuntetesnee= | 11 | 13 | 14 105 167 
Massachusetts. - - -- -- 10 | 13 | 12 | 92 | 170 
Rhode Island - - - - 2 2 2 | 100 33 
Connecticut ___- catewes cet 8 | 10 | 10 | 100 | 132 
New York. --.-- | 146 168 | 165 | 98 | 2, 672 
New Jersey - .-- 13 18 | 18 | 100 | 256 
Pennsylvania. - -- 237 262 | 254 | 97 | 3, 735 | 
North Altantic_.-.....--- 460 536 526 98 | 7, 698 
Ohio... 1,018 1,046 | 1,077 | 103 | 16, 929 | 
Indiana. ; ines 407 455 | 482 | 106 | 7, 215 
Illinois . . 480 | 533 | 570 | 107 | 8, 781 
Michigan. ______- ae 353 | 314 | 317 | 101 | 6,310 
Wisconsin. _- ; 224 | 213 | 232 | 109 | 4, 187 
| j 
East North Central......| 2,482 | 2,561 | 2,678 | 105 | 43, 422 
Minnesota____- Z 685 | 735 | 764 | 104| 12, 125 
Iowa... ata | 811 | 937 | 1, 124 120 | 550 
Missouri : ee sil 839 | 794 755 95 | 3, 75¢ 
North Dakota__-- | 435 | 543 | 559 103 , 39: 
South Dakota_. bison’ 920 | 1, 161 | 1, 249 | 108 16, 718 
Nebraska- - - - | 207 | 273 | 308 | 113 3, 397 
Kansas... ia } 378 | 456 479 105 5, 941 
_——— —— - - 
West North Central_... 4,277 | 4,899) 5,238 | 107 73, 876 
North Central... .- | 7, 916 | 106 | 117, 297 
Delaware... 4 | 100 | 47 | 
Maryland- | 52 101 | 769 
Virginia 327 | ay 6, 156 
West Virginia. 301 | 100 | 5, 459 | 
North Carolina. -.- 61 105 808 
South Carolina 14 127 62 
Georgia - - 56 | 89 210 
Florida 9 | 112 42 
South Atlantic. ______- «al $24 | 100 | 13, 553 
ES ooien bn teossk wate cee (123 | 103 13, 330 
I bain min ik Telain ae 519 103 | 4,817 | 
Alabama______- ty fe Sela 7 100 454 | 
WN. ooo i eee == 5 | 110 105 | 866 | 
SO at ee 9 | 72 104 | 601 
Louisiana_-_-.__- 9 | 95 | 96 | 958 
Oklahoma.. a ea cout 207 | 102 | 1, 899 
Ts. . Skat —a; as eee 7 4, 700 105 | 82, 194 
South Central_.......-.-- | 6, 203 104 | 105, 120 | 
NE 85 sb pas 5 st a | 1,573 | 102 | 32,914 
Idaho-. Seip 6 | 1,049 | 105 | 22,003 
Wyoming satin dh | 2, 039 103 | 39,807 
Colorado ca | 1, 252 103 | 25, 616 | 
New Mevico__- sti en 8 101 | 21,579 
Arizona... a wie | 419 100 | 7,175 
Re Jc he hoes, el | 1, 288 99 | 27, 833 | 
Nevada... __-.-- dhs ed 418 | 96 9,439 
Washington --_- } he ah | 248 | 99 | 5, 792 
535.4 n8Ds- pGS- Sopa eho] 847 | 102 | 4, 518 
RT ee eee ee | 1, 616 | 99 | 35, 567 
Besa toa Saleem eect a, 
ae a ree el 12,318 | 11,772| 11,921 | 101 | 242, 242 
United States_......._.-- 27, 843 | 26,538 | 27,390 103 | 485, 910 





All sheep and lambs: Number on farms and total value, Jan. 1—Continued 


1957 1958 
1,000 1,000 
| dollars dollars 
560 601 
145 | 139 
177 203 
195 194 
30 | 32 
156 | 168 
2, 722 | 2, 822 
281 | 299 
3, 563 3, 886 
7, 829 | 8, 344 
18, 201 
8, 290 
9, 405 
5, 579 
3, 874 
38, 089 45, 349 
10, 658 13, 217 
13, 493 20, 569 
| 11, 513 12, 986 
7,493 9, 782 
19,040 | 25, 230 
i Sey 5, 667 
5, 700 7, 904 
71, 610 95, 355 
109, 699 | 140, 704 
54 65 
785 910 
6, 006 6, 376 
4, 605 4, 906 
974 | 1, 147 
179 228 
970 1, 030 
80 | 108 
13, 653 14, 770 
11, 616 12, 522 
4,991 | 5, 806 
1,178 | 1, 340 
1, 376 1, 804 
787 | 1, 022 
S81 1, 102 
2, 517 | 3, 146 
44,312 | 82, 250 
67,658 | 108, 992 
| 26,522 | 34,449 
| 16, 583 | 22, 658 
34,056 | 47, 101 
18, 848 27, 920 
16, 557 23, 674 
6, 062 | 6,914 
22, 768 | 27, 563 
7, 656 8, 945 
4, 250 | 5, 406 
13, 612 | 17, 872 
30, 355 34, 744 
| 197, 269 | 257, 246 
396,108 | 530,056 
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Livestock: Value per head, Jan. 1! 


Cattle Milk cows Stock sheep 
State and division Mone o> ee ' ances 
jAverage| 1957 1958 |jAverage| 1957 1958 |Average| 1957 1958 
| 1947-56 1947-56 1947-56 
Maine $122.0 | $100.0 | $125.0 | $172 | $140.0 $172 | $15.43 | $14.00 $14. 30 
New Hampshire | 150.0 121.0 144.0 207 165.0 195 16. 51 14. 50 15. 40 
Vermont.__- | 154.0 | 124.0 154.0 201 160.0 197 15. 89 13. 60 14. 50 
Massachusetts 196. 0 159. 0 183. 0 253 205. 0 236 16.65 | 15.00 16. 20 
Rhode Island 212.0 176.0 | 204.0 256 215.0 250 16.70 | 15.00 16. 00 
Connecticut |} 194.0 163. 0 191.0 253 210.0 245 16. 84 15. 60 16. 80 
New York | 177.0 | 144.0 | 175.0 227 | 183.0 22 18.68 | 16.20} 17.10 
New Jersey- | 242.0 | 184.0 | 207.0 299 | 230.0 260 | 19.77 | 15.60 16. 60 
Pennsylvania | 163.0 146. 0 169. 0 220 198. 0 226 15. 79 13. 60 15. 30 
North Atlantic | 172.0 144. 0 171.0 226 188. 0 222 16. 84 14. 60 | 15. 90 
Ohio_- 133. 0 110.0 127.0 “181 159. 0 184 16. 77 15. 00 16. 90 
Indiana | 131.0 102. 0 118.0 179 157.0 177 17. 93 14. 50 | 17. 20 
Illinois | 1384.0) 103.0 117.0 191 165. 0 178 18. 51 15. 40 16. 50 
Michigan 144.0 | 120.0 141.0 199 173.0 200 17.94 | 15.50 17. 60 
Wisconsin _ _ . 167.0 | 131.0 156. 0 213 | 170.0 200 18. 68 12. 80 16. 70 
East North Central...; 144.0 114.0 133. 0 198 167.0 192 17. 61 14. 90 16. 90 
Minnesota. 138.0 | 102.0 | 130.0 195 | 152.0 187 | 17.81 | 14.50| 17.30 
lowa__. 127.0 94.0 124.0 187 157.0 188 18. 05 14. 40 18. 30 
Missouri 115.0 90. 0 115.0 149 124.0 148 16. 30 14. 50 | 17. 20 
North Dakota. . 131.0 93. 0 128.0 187 143.0 178 17. 37 13. 80 | 17. 50 
South Dakota 126, 0 91.0 132. 0 182 143. 0 181 18. 42 16. 40 20. 20 
Nebraska 121.0 88. 0 128.0 183 151.0 183 16. 38 13.60 | 18.40 
Kansas - . 114.0 83. 0 119.0 175 149.0 185 15. 56 12. 50 16. 50 
West North Central 124.0 91.8 125. 0 180 146. 0 179 17. 39 14. 60 | 18. 20 
North Central 131.0 | 99.7] 128.0 190 | 157.0 186 | 17.47| 14.70] 17.80 
Delaware ___.. 143. 0 114.0 134. 0 186 150.0 175 17.75 13.50 | 16.20 
Maryland_-.--- ¢ 144.0 119.9 138. 0 190 160.0 | 185 17. 98 15.40 | 17.50 
Virginia. - ‘ 117.0 90.0 109. 0 144 116 0 134 20. 01 18 20 19. 50 
West Virginia 109.0 | 80.0 97.0 134 97.0 119 17. 54 5. 30 | 16. 30 
North Carolina ‘ 94.0 76.0 90. 0 122 101.0 118 18. 56 16.80 | 18 80 
South Carolina- | 87.0 68.0 82.0 120 100.0 115 14.03 16.30! 16.30 
Georgia oe 77.0 62.0 77.0 112 90.0 110) 12.44 15.40 | 18.40 
Florida _-- 75.0 62. 0 79.0 123 | 105.0 130 9.70 | 10.00; 12.00 
South Atlantic. __- 95.8 75.2 91.5 136 111.0 131 18. 51 16.50 | 17.90 
Kentucky... ---- 106. 0 89.0 | 105.0 135 | 117.0} 137 | 20.81 19.20 | 20.10 
Tennessee _ . 5 = 96. 0 79.0 97.0 12% 104.0 124 17. 67 16. 10 | 18. 20 
Alabama i 76.0 56.0 72.0 106 77.0 04 13. 20 15.30 | 17.40 
Mississippi | 76.0 59. 0 75.0 104 | 83.0 100 10. 89 13. 10 16. 40 
Arkansas_ - - -- aaa 82. 0 61.0 80.0 108 85.0 104 12. 66 11.40} 14.20 
Louisiana. -- ; bee © 61.0 83.0 12) 102. 0 119 8. 40 8. 90 11. 60 
Oklahoma_-.- ; | 100.0 71.0 108. 0 136 105. 0 146 14. 28 12. 40 | 15. 20 
Texas--. 2 95.0 66.0 105. 0 129 98.0 140 13.09 9.90 | 17.530 
South Central. -_.- 92. 1 67.2 95. 0 122 97.8 123 13. 88 11. 40 | 17.60 
: == _—-- E $s — 
Montana. ...-.-- bone 129. 0 87.0 131.0 | 194 150.0 182 19. 84 17.20; 21.90 
Idaho eater means 126.0 92.0 | 125.0 | 192 | 153.0 195} 21.17] 16.60 | 21.60 
Wyoming...--- ’ * 122. 0 86.0 | 129.0 185 | 139.0 188 | 19.62} 17.20} 23.10 
Colorado sean 119.0 82.0 123.0 183 137.0 | 183 20. 30 15.50 | 22.30 
New Mexico... am 109. 0 72.0 | 110.0 72 | 135.0 150 | 16.20} 14.20} 20.20 
Arizona sche aoe > eee 86.0 110.0 196 175.0 210 17. 63 14. 40 | 16. 50 
Utah._..-. eda 124.0 91.0 121.0 188 153. 0 186 20.24 | 17.50} 21.40 
Nevada... __. rel MO 92.0 | 126.0 196 | 165.0 200 | 20.27 | 17.60] 21.40 
Washington. --.._----- 130. 0 93.0 | 128.0 183 | 138.0 190 19. 64 17.00 | 21.80 
Oregon. __.. ; | 120.0 86.0 | 116.0 161 | 117.0 152 | 19.82} 16.40] 21.10 
California ‘ --| 145.0 118.0 144.0 210 190. 0 215 21.18 18.60 | 21.50 
Western _. I fh 93. 6 128.0 | 193 162.0 196 19. 74 16. 80 | 21. 60 
United States_.......-| 121.0 91.6 120.0 177 147.0 | 176 17. 52 14.90 | 19.40 


! Based on reporters’ estimates at average price per head in their locations. 
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Sheep and lambs: Number on farms, by classes, Jan. 1, 1957 







































































State and division d On | Lambs 1 year and older 
sheep ee a Te Fc ee 
Total | 

Ewes | Wethers | Ewes | Rams | Wethers 

and rams | 

RoE _| acs -| re 

IN ie hi on dit side ndc=- | Ol. scin 40 9 | 1| 2] @ hussangsus 
New Hampshire_....-.-.---.-.-- Bi... cht 10 Sica sok. 7 A dsehueas 
MOPMINEL OR 3)... saebtlensabde-- eee 13 Pi wacd. cee. 10 | 1 lxeersbewos 
Massachusetts...........-.-..--- _ i Series | 13 | 2 | 1 9 | hilwecisagees’ 
NE vnesnennavscsusnoce fdwwaisge | DA pi swssndfitiwsccocs + ee Rea ‘ 
Connecticut. -_..-..-.-- sthinctalien at BO: | <4 <0 10 | 1 1 | O Ritcih A Baiedawenn 
PR issn cenqcccnssccenss.ss } 188 | 20| 168 35 | 3} 123 6 | 1 
PP OIET i Shc cn ddetiecscbies- $811.5.463.- 18 3 | 1 13 SL inee cede 
Pennsylvania. -.-........-..-...--| | ar 262 43 | 22 165 | 9 23 
ftp pent eee ~- = ee te ——_- —- | —— —________ 
North Atlantic..........-- | 556/ 20| 536/ 97 29; 365| 21| 24 
————F SS SS OS |) =o —————____-—} 
ia eahceccrailiokinbeanit cata | 1,251} 205] 1,046 154 | 21 821 | 25 | 25 
DOOD. dn). £5. - 504d 5ds<5-Hb-- | 847 92 455 57 | il 370 | 15 | 2 
SE isheevenametinventnntpacarean 740| 207| 533 86 | 9| 410) 26 | 2 
pS a ee ee ee 404 | 90 314 49 3 250 ll 1 
pf SE a ee eee ee | 273 | 60 213 30 | 2 172 7 | 2 
East North Central __...-- 3,215 | 654| 2,561 | 376 | 46| 2,023) 84] 32 
Nias nk. «in eins + ces «- ~ 964| 220| 725; 105| 8] so7| 2|  °&2 
DE iit dian do tindd~-shee~= 1,300} 453] 987 112 | 7| 790 27 | 1 
Re asinecdslenchsnenenccerhseeninio’s 924; 130; 7 90 | 13} 667 22 | 2 
North Dakota.-.-.....-....------ 661 118 543 | 74 | 13 | 440 14 | 2 
SE II sire eencccensrnsinonivyinion 1, 379 218 | 1,161} 201 | 8 914 | 36 2 
ae eee ee 780 507 273 33 | 4 227 8 | 1 
Rit ichtenge settee saan 606 150 456 | 37 | 13 392 12 | 2 
een eoamenel — 7 Ee a SSS ee 
West North Central.......| 6,704 1,805 | 4,899 652 | 66 | 4,027 142 | 12 
North Central...........-- 9019| 2,459| 7,460| 1,028;  112| 6,050| 226| 44 
BOTT 6 erm cd< yt ~- 0 ht | oe Lg ° OD 8 eo een cl! ea] ek. ave os 
SSS iS rie ees 51 oT 51 | 8 | tJ 40 2 | . 
| UN es a Oe 330 | 48 | 5 | 263 | 13 1 
West Virginia..-.-.-.--. ee > 301 | | 301 | 36 | 3 | 243 | 16 3 
North Carolina........-- 58 | | 58 | 9 | 1 44 | 3 1 
South Carolina_------_--- ce 11 | | 11 a | 1 |} 8 | e hihi 
EID tiesmanreeirenases ee 63 |. } 163 | 4 | 16 | 40 2 | 1 

OBB nn. sen wrens di wiatiot a 8 | | 8 | ae 6 |---- | 
South Atlantic. ..._.__.._- 826 | | 96 109 27| 647 | 37 | 6 
RAR se ccin xm ttswim ns ->st | 605 |. 605; = 79] )2Sti«a2| |i |: 
IND Lis, 5 oc intibntlnens ts Saas 310 | 310 | 40 | 8 | 247 | 13 2 
PED, bie dis dotihinbdnne dake 100 | 23 7 | 12 4 | 55 5 1 
Mississippi-_--....---..-- [oS 105 |_- | 105 | 18 17 60 4 6 
a el aces ee 69 | 10 5 50 3 1 
RNID isn olnlin s snddintid sepntid< ere 99 15 | 9 65 5 5 
Oklahoma.........---- ele adel 245 42 203 35 4 158 5 1 
DIB. iss dk dhtven~ bie hes ead 4, 749 273 | 4,476 672 | 291 | 3,312 125 76 
South Central.__.......-- 6, 282 338 | 5,944 | 881 350 | 4, 437 181 95 
Montana ae ace loliehihdan tb OGR 1, 650 108 | 1,542| 252/ 18] 1,221] 49 2 
I ic wh diidedn = 4- fa SG-> dass - 1, 119 120 999 123 8 834 31 | 3 
Wrpemnineg oa. o-- 5 agate set 2,095} 115] 1,980 328 9] 1,583 59 1 
GOmenO. 65. 2i....c5.0k~-sagse--| 1p Ae 550 | 1,216 144 9 | 1,028 32 | 3 
New Merico.........-..--------- 1, 189 23 | 1,166 158 19 940 44 5 
BOG. i dite Ai -U KaaBinnt dedeoa 472 51 421 65 | 13 325 15 | 3 
ii dik hd So hdedyawsactie~- 1, 395 94| 1,301 141 6] 1,120 | 33 1 
Nevada....- a ened Laasicadicece 451 16 435 | 61 2 359 | 12 1 
Washington.__.........-_--.-- ; 275 25 250 | 52 | 2 184 10 2 
ated iala asthe theinhcdeestnidnatctsthinicecchncleicoin 861 31 820 | 95 10 700 23 2 
CI a, 3-25 -c ze 1, 984 352 | 1,632 209 | 30 | 1,336 52 5 
WO ier cecevecusemes | 13,257 | 1,485 | 11,772 | 1,628 | 126 | 9,630} 360 28 
United States.....-..--.-- | 30,840 | 4,302 | 26,538 | 3,743| 644 | 21,120| 825 197 





nnn cea Ue eet Un EIEN EIEN EI EERIE 


1 Includes 14,000 lambs on feed. 
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Sheep and lambs: Number on farms, by classes, Jan. 1, 1958 










































(Thousand head] . 
: ) aed tea a inp 
Stock sheep 
State and division All On j Lambs | 1 year and older 
sheep | feed ve 
Total 
| Ewe | Wethers| Ewes | Rams | Wethers 
| } and rams | 
— pa a 
| | 
Re ee tee cases Oa | 42 9 1 30 ee 
New Hampshire. .-...-.-.-------- 9 fev. d4 : 9 2 8 6 Rs, 
WOR he. oc snotencawan tee | 14 |}... i 14 3 ‘ 10 bikwabos.te- 
Massachusetts........-.-.---.--- | 12 “aie 12 2 1 8 . oo een 
iil ag a pt A 2 a 2 ; Rida~ciuceidadmenal 
Connecticut. .........-.......--. 80: | 5222. 10 1 1 O) ws nsfaeeebsaee 
NOW, YOUR snitacscnndens-sesnu~a6 184 19 165 36 3 119 | 6 1 
OW POON neidaetiopaceedueneace DE Resedbiueh 18 3 1 | 13 | I lecctinaieliien 
PUR eitandsiccsenenesccann 254 =o 254 | 42 14 168 | 9 | 21 
North Atlantic...........- 545 | 19} 526 | 98 21| 364} 21 22 
ce ie a ae) | 4,270 193| 1,077! 159 21} 9461 £26) 25 
DRS 4 .. Dcekdalbtebbeeddsaued 582 100 | 482 78 17 | 370 | 15 2 
OS ee atieee | 750 180 | 570 | $8 9 | 444 27 2 
I lias ecintiten ctl chase 407 90 317 52 3 250 | 11 | 1 
Wigs che ads eenmceuecess | 299 | 67 232 | 37 3 182 | 8 2 
East North Central... --_-- | 3,308 630 | 2,678 | 414 53 | 2,092 | 87 | 32 
Minnesota..........------------ "QBS 224| 764 114 o| as; #) . ” 2 
ee ii dt ntisdoos sh 1, 554 430 | 1,124 | 197 9 | 885 32 1 
Rai itids bobs 400sks adds be 881 126 | 755 101 14 | 617 | 21 2 
Ce | es ae 678 119 559 90 13 | 440 14 2 
South Dakota. _- = : . ae 222 1, 249 | 255 14 939 | 39 2 
Pre din. shi ok Si aual 739 | 431 | 308 | 46 5 247 | 9 1 
SE ee ‘ 725 246 | 479 56 17 392 | 12 | 2 
West North Central _.-| 7,036 1, 798 5, 238 859 81 | 4,135 151 12 
North Central_....-- .--| 10,344 2, 428 7, 916 1, 273 134 6, 238 44 
Delaware. 4 4 1 7 
Maryland-. | 52 52 9 1 | 40 2 | 
Virginia. | 327 327 46 | 4 263 13 | 1 
West Virginia : 301 301 36 | 3 243 16 | 3 
North Carolina_- 61 61 10 | 1 46 | 3 1 
South Carolina 14 14 2 1 10 l 
Georgia... 56 | 1 56 t 5 44 2 | l 
Florida. __-_- 9 9 2) 7 
South Atlantic 824 824 110 15 | 656 37 6 
Kentucky - 623 623 85 13 500 22 roe ‘3 
Tennessee - 319 319 41 s 254 14 2 
Alabama... 83 6 77 13 3 55 5 | 1 
Mississippi 110 } 110 20 18 63 $ 5 
Arkansas 72 72 12 5 51 3 | 1 
Louisiana. - . - 95 95 15 x 62 5 | 5 
Oklahoma. 244 37 207 41 5 155 5 | l 
lexas-. .- 4, 864 164 4, 700 871 282 3, 344 127 75 
South Central 6, 410 207 | 6,203 1, 098 342 4, 485 185 93 
Montana 1, 691 118 1, 573 292 16 1, 209 54 | crs 2 
Idaho- 1, 121 72 1,049 130 8 876 32 3 
Wyoming 2, 174 135 2, 039 353 10 1,615 60 | 1 
Colorado 1, 75¢ 504 |} 1,252 181 7 1, 028 83 3 
New Mexico-..-- 1, 208 36 | 1,172 183 21 919 14 5 
Arizona. - - 445 26 419 64 13 $24 1 3 
Utah 1, 362 74 1, 288 150 6 1, 098 33 | 1 
Nevada......- ‘ , 434 16 418 62 2 341 12 1 
Washington 267 19 248 47 2 18 10 1 
Oregon y 881 34 847 97 1] 714 23 2 
California - - - 1, 866 250 1, 616 209 17 1, 336 0 $ 
SIG Sale akties 13, 205 1, 284 | 11, 921 1, 768 113 ), 648 tt 26 
United States..........-.- 31, 328 3, 938 | 27, 390 4, 347 625 | 21, 380 847 191 


! Includes 2,000 lambs on feed. 
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STATEMENT BY Hon. JoHNn E. Moss, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
Turrp CONGRESSIONAL DIsTRICT OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, I am making this statement supporting H. R. 9539 and H. R. 
9995, to extend the National Wool Act of 1954 for an additional 4-year period 
because the wool industry of this Nation urgently needs more time to revitalize 
production lost over a 15-year period. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 put the wool industry in my six-county congres- 
sional district in northern California back in the healthy position of operating 
under the law of supply and demand. It did the same for practically every other 
woolgrowing area of the country. Virtually every pound of wool we shear in 
California, for example, is now being marketed and moved into channels of 
consumption. This is a far ery from only a few years ago when wool was being 
stockpiled in warehouses at great cost to the Government. 

The act provides for an incentive price for shorn wool, to be established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, after consultation with representatives of the industry 
and after taking into consideration prices paid and other cost conditions affecting 
sheep production. Growers actually sell their wool in normal marketing channels. 
At the end of the marketing year, when the average price received for shorn wool 
by all producers is known, payments are made to bring the national average 
return per pound up to the incentive level. 

Additionally, the act provides a means for wool and lamb producers to spend 
their own funds to improve the marketing of their products. The growers believe 
this to be one of the most successful features of a thoroughly successful act. 

Improved marketing is the big question mark in all agriculture today, and the 
wool industry is no exception. Sheepmen know that promotion of their products 
in this heyday of the American advertising man is of vital importance to the future 
welfare of their industry. Initial results in promotion by the woolgrowers have 
shown excellent progress. All they need is more time before the full impact.of the 
advertising and promotion programs they have started will be realized. 

As regards actual production of wool, in accord with the intention of the act, the 
Department of Agriculture discloses that sheep numbers and wool production still 
continue at low levels. Production of shorn wool in 1957 was approximately 226 
million pounds compared with the 300 million pound goal under the act. This net 
decline, however, is shown to have been due primarily to drought conditions in 
Texas and several of the Western States. 

As I do not need to inform most of the members of this committee, year-to-year 
increases in wool production can be expected to be only gradual, even under the 
most favorable conditions. It takes time to build up flock numbers, since, of 
course, only one lamb crop can be produced annually. 

Regardless of the slowness of the industry’s recovery, the various woolgrowers’ 
associations in my section of the country inform me that they definitely feel that 
the National Wool Act is well on the way to accomplish the success that this com- 
mittee, the Congress, and the sheepmen themselves desire. I urge you to help 
speed the progress the wool producers have made since 1954, by extending the 
National Wool Act. 





Hon. Hamer BupaGe, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


It is my understanding that the House is now hearing testimony on the National 
Wool Act. Please have the following statement placed on the record: “The 
woolgrowing industry in the State of Idaho has long been an important segment 
of our economy and for it to survive and prosper the sheep growers need the pro- 
tection of the National Wool Act. I would therefore respectfully urge your 
favorable report on this measure.” 

Ropert E. Smyuie, Governor. 
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ATLANTA, GA., February 3, 1958. 
Hon. Haroutp D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee, United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The renewal of the National Wool Act is essential to the continued production of 
sheep and wool in the State of Georgia. As Georgia’s commissioner of Agriculture 
I strongly urge your favorable consideration of Legislation for this renewal and 
I will appreciate your presentation of this telegram to your committee at the 
time of the hearings in order that it be in your official records. 

Putt CAMPBELL, 


Georgia Commissioner of Agriculture. 
x 





